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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


A Happier New Year is in pros- 
pect for business but not for the 
New Deal. 

ok 
1936 May bring a new President. 
Prediction: It won’t be Borah. 


Or Hoover. 
x 


Durable goods promise to lead 
1936 recovery. 


Pa 


Home-building will rise notably. 
* 


1936 may not prove a happier 
year for Mussolini. 

*K 
Oil has been poured on the oil 
industry's troubles. 

* 


The Supreme Court is likely to 
call for a new deal. 
” 


Have motor stocks been over- 
speeding? 


A guess: Good utility securities 
will soar when (and if) they sell 
ex-death sentence legislation. 

* 
Killing production of food may 
kill the Administration. 

* 


For ten months this year: Wheat 
imports, 18,769,945 bushels; ex- 
ports, 169,502. For 1930: Im- 
ports, 20,806; exports, 87,773,- 
601. These figures speak for 
themselves. 

* 
As expected everywhere except 
in Washington, our silver-buying 
policy has proved leaden. 

* 


New Dealism is not proving 
realism. 

* 
The new business census 1s sound 
business. 

* 
The Wagner Labor Act, already 
dealt one court blow, is almost 
certain to be dealt a fatal blow 
by the Supreme Court. 

ok 


New Dealers forget they are Fed- 
eral, not State, overlords. 

* 
1937 prospects should be still bet- 


ter. 
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| —O—E a ~~" ' and add them to your profits, every month and every year. 

Like a vast number of others, with requirements similar to 
your own, you can produce up to:85% of the printing you 
need—with MULTILITH, ‘simplified lithographic process for 
office use—at'low costs never, before possible.’ ; , : 

Your own ‘employees can quickly learn its operation and 
save up to 60%: ‘While turning out: high quality work that 
meets your high standards: They Cun’ eliminate overstocking 
and minimize waste. They can save you storage space. 

In one or more colors, and at high speed, they can print 
letterheads, invoices, statements, folders, booklets, catalog 
pages, price lists, bulletins, cards and other office, store or 
factory forms. They can make it possible for you to increase 
your sales promotion without adding to your budget. 


Ideas transformed into printed pieces in less than an hour! 


With MULTILITH you can take advantage of quick 
action and speed out sales-making advertising to 
prospects and customers on the day the idea is born. 
You can flash news of new products, price changes, 


special offerings and other information to salesmen, 
dealers and others within an hour or two. You can 
meet emergencies inside your business and quickly 
produce many kinds of forms for special purposes. 


Copy for printing can be placed on Multilith Multigraph Representatives will gladly dis- 


flexible plates in any of three ways. You can 
write, draw, trace or rule on them. You can 
typewrite on them. Or illustrations and type 
matter can be applied to them photographi- 
cally. Then from these plates, on MULTILITH, 
you can quickly produce quantities to meet 
your needs—small quantities economically 
and large quantities with greater savings. 
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By B.C. FORBES ee 


ACTS and _ impressions 
f gathered by the writer on 
a journey across the conti- 
nent in December, when many contacts were made: 


The Townsend Plan 


The most astounding discovery of all was the grip the 
Townsend Plan, providing $200 a month for all over 
sixty, has ‘taken upon the country, especially throughout 
the West. Should a Townsend candidate for the presi- 
dency be nominated, as proposed, I am convinced he 
would draw a vote beyond all Eastern expectations. Most 
of this vote would doubtless come from those who other- 
wise would favor President Roosevelt. I would even go 
so far as to predict that a Townsend candidate and an 
aggressive Townsend campaign would result in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s defeat. 

You and I know how utterly impracticable is the 
Townsend program. The country simply could not bear 
any such colossal burden, a burden estimated by some 
authorities as heavier than the total cost of Federal Gov- 
ernment heretofore. Why all those past sixty should 
receive far more than the average income of Americans 
is not understandable. 

The extraordinary fact, nevertheless, is that this glit- 
tering promise has elicited amazing endorsement. Should 
it culmiinate in the defeat of President Roosevelt, it 
would represent a’ boomerang: President Roosevelt has 
squandered taxpayers’ money so lavishly that it is per- 
‘haps ‘not surprising that someone should have come for- 
ward’ pledging to go him one better. 

Incidentally, Roosevelt’s policy of reckless expendi- 
tures and piling up of public debt threatens to lead to 
passirig of the (two billion dollar) bonus to ex-service 
men. Everywhere the expectation now is that Congress 
will decree this premature payment, regardless of the 
President’s attitude. 


A Reporter Tours the Country 


. . e° 


“Oh, what a tangled web we 
weave when first we practice to 
deceive.” Once unleash un- 
limited governmental largesse and there is no telling 
where it will stop. 

Quite within the range of possiblity it is that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s disregard for economy will prove his 
undoing. 


Political Sentiment Varies 


Traversing the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
one finds that political sentiment varies in different sec- 
tions. 

That the Administration has lost favor in New Eng- 
land and other Eastern States has been made 
abundantly manifest. .: ' 

But it would be a’ mistake to assume that all other parts 
of the country have a similar attitude. 

I should estimate that the industrial area tributary to 
Chicago is more preponderately against than for the New 
Deal. 

But as you travel westward, through the agricultural 
and the mining states, you discover that President 
Roosevelt’s bountifulness (with taxpayers’ funds) has 
made a hit, especially among the vast numbers of direct 
beneficiaries. So far as can be judged, the majority of 
farmers are not looking “a gift horse in the mouth” : they 
are delighted to get while the getting is good. But among 
those who try to look beyond their own noses, doubt is 
harbored as to how long Santa, Claus at Washington can 
keep up his unprecedented generosity. 


Mining States for Roosevelt 


The mining states, naturally, are delighted over Prési- 
dent Roosevelt’s dazzling liberality. Receipt of 77% 
cents per ounce for silver, twice its former market worth, 
is proving a veritable windfall. It is a poor mining prop- 
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erty, indeed, which is not now making 
money and distributing generous 
dividends. 


That the Government’s silver-pur- 
chasing scheme has upset a large part 
of the rest of the world’and that it 
is costing America dearly does not 
bother those who meanwhile are wax- 
ing rich. It would be much cheaper, 
of course, for the Administration to 
win votes in the mining states were 
it to pay a bounty of even one dollar 
an ounce for all newly-mined domes- 
tic silver than to persist in its fantas- 
tic attempt to force silver to absurdly 
artificial heights throughout the 
world by buying hundteds of mil- 
lions, even billionS,, of dunes ‘of for 


eign silver, at twice or thrice: its estab- | 


lished market value. Such ‘a “policy 


would at least keep American. money : . |; +: 
within America’s own boundaries and ; ‘| 


would not disrupt the currencies and 
economics of other nations—and 
would cost only a fraction of the 
policy heretofore followed, a policy 
which is now crumbling because of its 
sheer impracticability. 


Business Is Better 


The Pacific Coast, although it has 
lagged somewhat behind in economic 
recovery, nevertheless has made and is 
making unmistakable headway. 

' There, as elsewhere, there is grow- 
ing confidence, not to say conviction, 
that the nation’s inherent recuperative 
powers will continue to assert them- 
selves regardless of political uncer- 
tainties and obstructions. 

This writer crossed and re-crossed 
the continent fully a year ago, and 


then declared that America was down-at-the-heels. Some 








A New Year Wish 


THAT: 

The people will vote for the 
preservation™of Americanism. 

The nation will so bestir itself 
that the Administration will 
cease unbridled expenditures 
calculated to precipitate ram- 
pant inflation with the inevit- 
able aftermath of catastrophe 
and chaos. 


The Supreme Court will de- 
fend the historic and cherished 
rights of States, private enter- 
prise, individuals. 

Such confidence will be es- 
tablished that America’s char- 


+» acteristic but temporarily re- 
»., pressed initiative and courage 
‘= wi - reappear with sufficient 
‘virility to expand employment 


greatly. 

- Equilibrium between agricul- 
tural and industrial prices be 
restored and maintained, so 
that all classes, including work- 
ers on farms and workers in 
cities, may enjoy rational 
purchasing power and comfort- 
able living conditions. 

Attempts to besmirch men of 
affairs be so resefited that pol- 
iticians will cease their mis- 
chievous and unjust mere: 
ing. 

The end of 1936 will find 
American institutions intact and 
America progressing towards 
the standards of living she so 
long enjoyed. 

Demagogues will be so deci- 
sively squelched that they will 
not soon again be enthroned in 
high places, able to squander 
the nation’s reseurces and to 
imperil the freedom of Amer- 
ica’s sovereign citizens. 








The impression gathered is that 
more farmers have purchased auto- 
mobiles than have improved their 
dwellings and farm buildings. 

If and as additional monies become 
available, doubtless they will be freely 
used in modernizing homes, replacing 
dilapidated farm buildings and repair- 
ing others. 

Parenthetically, it is unanimously 
agreed throughout the West that it is 
essential for the Republicans to name 
a candidate reasonably acceptable to 
our agricultural population. 


Interested in Securities 


Interest in securities is reviving. 
This is due partly to an upward trend 
in real estate throughout the country. 
The head of one very large real es- 
tate project in Los Angeles (‘Walter 
Leimert) informed me that, after 
several years of dormancy, the de- 
mand for modestly-priced homes has 
become as keen as it was during the 
boom. 

Two subjects constantly raised are 
inflation and taxes. I could only say, 
when quizzed, that inflation is already 
under way, although most unostenta- 
tiously, and that it certainly will go 
further, although public sentiment 
may check it from being carried to 
extremes by Washington. 

As for taxes, the outlook holds no 


encouragement whatsoever. But pub- 
lic opinion may shortly assert itself 
on this point. 


TO SUM UP 


My many and varied contacts have 
confirmed my faith that America has 
definitely turned the corner econom- 


but not a great deal of refurbishing and rehabilitation has 
been effected since then. Pent-up needs are still gigantic. 


ically and that recovery will continue irrespective of 


political actions and events. A temporary setback next 
Summer is, however, entirely possible. 





Executives, don't depend FORWARD-LOOKING ocor- 


poration executives will not 
on politicians scrap all their provisions for the 

wellbeing of their workers not- 
withstanding the Social Security Act passed by Congress. 
Walter C. Teagle, the humane president of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, sets a good example, formulating a pen- 
sion plan for employees more liberal than stipulated by 
the politicians. That the Federal pension plan, with its 
contemplated ultimate reserve of $35,000,000,000 to 
$50,000,000,000, will sooner or later prove unworkable 
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is a foregone conclusion. It will be found utterly im- 
possible to maintain any such sum in liquid, usable form. 

Managements will do well to keep close to their men. 
They will do well to demonstrate convincingly that they 
are sincerely interested in taking every possible care of 
them both during active service and in old age. It would 
be a sorry and ominous day for this commonwealth were 
the working classes to turn to politicians rather than to 
their employers for protection, for considerate treatment. 

* 
To score, you must have a goal. 
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CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


CALIFORNIANS tell you that 
Senator McAdoo, because of his offi- 
cial political position, is making 
money hand-over-fist through his 
legal firm, and especially through his 
associate, William B. Neblitt. 

When McAdoo first migrated to 
California, he canvassed various cor- 
porations for fat retainers as legal 
consultant. Some complained bitterly 
about his tactics. And, so far as 
known, he didn’t wax rich so long as 
he was merely a private citizen. But 
since he contrived to have himself 
elected a United States Senator, he 
has done very much better financially, 
according to all accounts. 

Californians doubt very much 
whether he will ever again be sent to 
the Senate from that State. 


THE most important position in 
America to be filled by a 35-year-old 
will be assumed on January 1 by Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius. He has won this 
eminence, not through money, but 
through sheer merit. 

It was his father who purchased 
billions of dollars’ worth of supplies 
in this country for the Allies during 
the ‘World War. He accomplished 
this Herculean task so successfully 
that he was made a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, the Allies’ fiscal 
agents. 

Young Ed early displayed brilliant 
business aptitude. Alfred P. Sloan 
selected him as his assistant at an ex- 
traordinarily early age. His record 
quickly won him a vice-presidency. 

To the amazement of many, he 

gave up this highly desirable position 
last year to become vice-chairman of 
the all-powerful Finance Committee 
of the mammoth United States Steel 
Corporation. Now he becomes chair- 
man. 
Instead of being merely a financial 
statistician, Ed Stettinius has 
achieved brilliant success in handling 
men. He is essentially democratic, 
ardently genial, warmly human, as 
ready to mix with workmen as with 
millionaires, bankers, executive gi- 
ants. 

Myron C. Taylor, head of the Steel 
Corporation, is of a different type. 
Cultured to the tips of his fingers, his 
personality is diffident, reserved, 
shrinking. 

* 

Nothing can really down the man 

who is on the level. 





EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 





F. W. NICHOL 





Cc. W. DEYO 


SAID Thomas J. Watson, the in- 
defatigable president of the phe- 
nomenally successful International 
Business Machines Corporation, to his 
youthful secretary, a persistent burn- 
er of the midnight oil: 

“Young man, if you continue to 
believe in this business and believe 


that you have a future in it, some day 
I am going to have the pleasure of 
seeing you a big and important man 
in the business world.” . 

Comes the announcement, twenty- 
one years later, that this same man, 
F. W. Nichol, has been made Mr. 
Watson’s chief aide, as general mana- 
ger of this worldwide organization. 
He had already risen to the rank of 
vice-president. 

America still abounds in oppor- 
tunities for men made of the right 


stuff and willing to pay the price for 
earning advancement. 


Other instances : 


C. W. Deyo, after persistently 
climbing the ladder with Woolworth’s 
for thirty-three years, has just been 
elected president. 

And Clarence Francis, long identi- 
fied with the packaged food business, 
becomes president of General Foods 
Corporation, with which he has been 
associated since its earliest years. Fol- 
lowing the withdrawal of Edward F. 
Hutton, Colby M. Chester, formerly 
president, becomes chairman and ac- 
tive head. 

« 
Without aim, one’s life cannot 
register a bull’s-eye. 
* 


Debt often ts no credit. 
7 


NO two human beings ever were 
more closely associated all through 
life than O. P. and M. J. Van Swer- 
ingen, the Cleveland brothers whe, 
Napoleon-like, created a vast railway 
empire. Bachelors, they were in- 
separable. They had a common bank 
account, always worked at each 
other’s elbow, even occupied the same 
bedroom. 

What the death of M. J., the 
younger brother (54), will mean to 
O. P., the elder and leader, cannot be 
fathomed. 

Never once did I talk with O. P. 
without his calling in M. J. and indi- 
cating that reference to him must be 
coupled with reference to his brother. 

Their financial troubles of recent 
years took heavy toll of both, trans- 
forming them from buoyant, young- 
ish men into brow-furrowed, elderly 
men. 

« 


He goes up whe never gives up. 
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Why Durable Goods 
Face a Crisis 


CHAPIN HOSKINS and HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


goods enters upon a new and 
crucial phase. 

In the past two years, the busi- 
tess public has learned how: impor- 
tant durable goods are, and how 
thuch their recovery means to recov- 
ery as a whole. We have also learned 
that amazing markets await the mak- 
ers of durable goods—if those mar- 


| N 1936, the making of durable 


kéts can be reached. And during the: 


year 1935 we have all been gratified 
by the reports of rapidly increasing 
buying of houses, machines, motor 
vehicles, office equipment, and the 
many materials which go into their 
making. 

When good news is the order of the 
day; noone likes to consider ‘ the 
possibility of anything. but continued 
good news. But it is precisely at such 
a time that realism in business is 
most necessary, and the incoming of 
1936 calls for some realistic thinking 
about durable goods. To achieve the 
prosperity so vital to them and to 
others, the leaders of these industries 
must know, must think, and must 
plan. ; 

What this new phase is upon which 
we enter in 1936 becomes clear when 
we examine the three phases or stages 
of durable-goods buying which have 
preceded it. 

In Stage One, which lasted from 
the first beginnings of manufacturing 
in this country until the 1920's, 
durable goods were being made for 
a population which was growing both 
in numbers and in wealth. For 
homes and all that goes in them, for 
factories and office buildings, for 
machines and for transportation the 
never-ending cry was More! more! 
more! This was the Golden Age for 
durable goods. 

Stage Two was the Great Awak- 
ening. In this stage it became pain- 
fully clear that, among other things, 
more factories were in existence than 
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could possibly be kept busy, more 
office buildings than could. be occu- 
pied at a profit on their cost, more 
homes than could be maintained un- 
der existing conditions. From’ the 
standpoint of the durable-goods man- 
ufacturer, the outstanding character- 
istic of this stage was the postpone- 
ment of every order for durable 
goods which could possibly be post- 
poned. Even necessary repairs went 
by the b@ard. 


The Avalanché Peters Out 


Early in. 1932 (though it was not 
at the time recognized) we entered 
upon a third stage. Many orders for 
durable and semi-durable. goods.sim- 
ply could not be postponed any long- 
er. Stores found themselves under- 
stocked, and when they called for 
goods, factories discovered they could 
not produce them without making 
some purchases on their own account. 
In 1933 and 1934 the movement 
gained momentum. In 1935 it became 
almost an avalanche. Offices, caught 
short, bought equipment; stores and 
transportation services acquired new 
trucks; builders and home owners, 
aided by new funds, began to catch 
up on acute housing shortages. 

But in 1936, if we want to be real- 
istic we must realize that the third 
stage is rapidly passing, and that we 
are entering upon a fourth. In this 
fourth stage emergency purchases 
due to industry’s self-starvation will 
be largely completed ; yet the hysteri- 
cal and distress-forced holding back 
of the 1929-1932 period will also be 
missing. In other words, durable 
goods will be back where they were 
when it first became apparent that 
many of our industries had acquired 
more machines and equipment and 
buildings and transportation units 
than could be kept busy. We have 
the same facts to face now which 
were there to be faced in the 1920's, 


except that we have, after all, passed 
through the harshest part of the ad- 
justment to the new order of things; 
and that in the meantime a terrific 
toll of obsolescence has been exacted 
upon durable goods constructed be- 
fore 1929. 

However optimistic he may be dis- 
posed at the moment to be, we he- 
lieve that any sound-thinking maker 
of durable goods will agree that be- 
fore 1936 is out two of his important 
markets will have been largely closed. 

The first of these is the market 
caused by rapid expansion of the 
population and its wealth. ~ 

The second is the market due to 
industrial hunger, the result of post- 


_poned purchases. 


There remain, then, it would seem, 
just two other markets in which busi- 
ness must be sought. ,. 

The first of these opportunities is 
in replacement. 

The second opportunity is in 
Created Business. 

Much stress has in the last few 
years been put on the need for re- 
placements, a need which results 
chiefly from obsolescence.* The fact 
remains, however, that the mere 
wearing out, or obsolescence, of a 
durable object does not result in its 
replacement. Actual orders for re- 
placement of durable goods (whether 
this means replacement by more-or- 
less identical equipment or by better- 
ments) come only when three neces- 
sary factors exist together: the need ; 
the desire; and the means of pur- 
chase. 

Take the housing industry, for ex- 
ample. Certainly millions of people 
to-day need new homes. But for the 
greater part of those millions, the 
homes they want are too costly, and 
for the type of home which could be 
built within their means they have no 
desire. 

In this new phase of the durable- 
goods business, more-or-less auto- 
matic replacement business, though 
highly important, is not in many cases 
going to be the key to returning pros- 
perity. Those amazing markets still 
await the makers of durable goods. 
But if they are to be realized upon, 
practically every industry in this field 
has before it the task of applying an- 
alysis, imagination, constructive abil- 
ity and courage to the particular set 
of facts with which it is faced. 

Makers of machines and produc- 
tive equipment are going to have to 
devise and develop equipment the 
use of which will be so profitable that 
entire industries will be given a new 
lease on life. Those interested in 





~ See Amazing Market Awaits Durable Goods, 
Forses, November 15, 1934, 
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Every rar of producers’ durable goods faces one vital task: to develop newly efficient equipment which will make new profits for users 


housing, it would seem, must either 
give people what they want at the 
price they can pay, or make them 
want what can be produced at a price 
in keeping with average income. 
Those who hope to sell to railroads 
must make definite contributions to 
the come-back of railroad transporta- 
tion. And so on. 

Since each industry is so different 
from every other industry, and in 
order that this facing of facts may 
be constructive as well as challeng- 
ing, we here present outline summar- 
ies of the opportunities which lie be- 
fore important groups of durable- 
goods producers, and show how cer- 
tain of them are already tackling this 
problem of creating new markets. 

If the same type of constructive 
thinking and planning and action is 
applied throughout the durable-goods 
industries, possibilities beyond pres- 
ent dream are sure to follow. 


1. Producers’ Durable Goods 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT. Railroad 
traffic has suffered both from the fact 
that business is at lower levels than in 
the ‘20’s, and from road and water- 
way competition. Any general traf- 


fic recovery reasonably to be ex- 
pected cannot be counted upon to 
force an increase in carrier capacity. 
The hope of the equipment makers 
therefore lies.in helping the railroads 
to conquer competition. 

New ideas in rail equipment are 
streaming from manufacturers’ draft- 
ing boards and garnering occasional 
orders. But streamlined trains are 
only a scratched surface of railroad 
buying. Beneath them are vast un- 
touched needs for up-to-date freight 
cars, passenger cars, locomotives and 
accessories. 

Government labor regulations and 
train-limit laws, ordinances and taxes ; 
and topheavy capital structures are 
obstacles. But quick grasp of the 
possibilities offered by new types of 
equipment shows that some manage- 
ments, at least, are anxious to es- 
cape the stigma of closed-minded- 
ness which descended upon them 
after truck competition had caught 
them asleep at the switch. Interstate 
Commerce Commission control of in- 
terstate bus and truck lines is expected 
to help some. And reorganization 
rollers are slowly squeezing the water 
out of inflated capitalizations. 


Younystuwn Sheet & 1ube Company 


SHips. Before they order new 
ships, shipping lines must see a 
chance to profit; and U. S. flag lines 
need mail-contract subsidies to offset 
the high cost of building in U. S. 
yards and of operating under U. S. 
shipping laws. To-day, the contract 
situation is in dangerous waters, with 
the Government planning a general 
revision of the system in 1936 and 
individual lines uncertain how they 
will fare. Stability in Federal sub- 
sidies might mean some new busi- 
ness for shipyards. New hull types 
—the arcform and the Maier-form— 
offer increased efficiency, but scarcely 
enough to warrant scrapping the 
many new ships which have been built 
during the post-War renaissance of 
American shipping. Further exten- 
sion of routes would collide with bit- 
ter foreign competition, and it can 
be done only at the cost of larger, 
tax-paid Government subsidies. 


TRUCKS AND BUSSES. The day of 
wildcat truck-line operators in inter- 
state operations is over, for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission now 
supervises them. But truck and bus 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Over the new session ef Congress hovers the shadow of the Supreme ; 


Coming Congress 


me > 


7 


Full of Dynamite 


LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


Wide World 


the history of the next six months belongs more te the Court than Congress 


uation at the outset of the com- 


1914-17. In the present 


A sation of the foreign-policy sit-“, history of 1807-12, or 


ing Congressional session will 
go far toward illuminating the devi- 
ous turns in domestic policy which 
already are in the making on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and which during 
the next three months will pop into 
the news like successive thunder 
claps in the night. 

At the moment, it is easy to believe 
that domestic concerns will dominate 
the legislative picture, almost to the 
exclusion of international affairs; 
but men of discernment in Washing- 
ton are well aware that before the 
session ends foreign policy will be 
perhaps the most bothersome of our 
immediate concerns. 

The posture of affairs in Europe, 
Africa and the Orient, superimposed 
upon the current diplomatic jockeying 
in the London naval conversations, 
presents a world situation which in- 
evitably will become a decisive factor 
in all American economic and political 
judgments. 

Officially, our position is that we 
will not be concerned, and in that 
policy President Roosevelt is con- 
siderably more firm and settled than 
were either Thomas Jefferson in 
1808, or Woodrow Wilson in 1914- 
17. For a foretaste of the domestic 
political pressures which are devel- 
oped by a hazy neutrality, however, 
one need but review briefly the 
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instance, our diplomatic 
affairs are imnotably 
weaker hands. 

Not only do we lack 
a clearly defined and in- 
tegrated foreign policy: 
but the gentlemen who 
direct our destinies in these matters 
may be said to be wanting in compre- 
hension of the elements of a policy 
which might make the United States a 
strong factor in the temporary sal- 
vation of modern civilization. More- 
over, official Washington may be said 
truthfully to be lacking in an adequate 
understanding of what forces are 
loose on the world diplomatic stage 
to-day. 

A second controlling influence in 
the legislative session will be the im- 
minence of the presidential campaign. 

The suggestion that the session will 
be a short one is not to be regarded 
seriously. It will continue, in all 
probability, to the very assembly of 
the national conventions, if not long- 
er. It is axiomatic that Congressional 
sessions in presidential years are as 
long and turbulent as demagogic poli- 
tics possibly can make them; and 
there is not the slightest reason for 
suspecting that demagogic politics will 
meet strong presidential control in the 
last session of the memorable Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress. 


Wide World 


Even Barnum & Bailey’s master juggler couldn’t balance the Fed- 
eral budget. Yet that’s what faces Budget Director Daniel Bell 


The veterans’ bonus is a case in 
point. The program here is-to pay 
the bonus after a strong presidential 
veto. This will give the New Deal 
the glory of the bonus payment in 
the campaign, while affording at the 
same time a talking point with which 
to meet the anticipated violent as- 
saults of the National Economy 
League. The soldiers will have their 
cash, such as it will be, and the Presi- 
dent will be in a position to tell the 
budget-balancing school that he did 
his best to avert this particular step 
in inflation. The formula is known as 
“working both sides of the street.” 

So the bonus will be paid, by a 
combination of New Deal votes in- 
volving both the Democratic and Re- 
publican sides of the aisles of both 
House and Senate; and the resultant 
flood of roundly $2,000,000,000 in 
cash suddenly thrust upon Our Boys 
will give a marked fillip to retail trade 
at a time when the further stimula- 
tion of apparent boom times will come 
as a master stroke in the presidential 
campaign. The bonus will be the 
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first important legislation considered 
seriously and likely will be enacted 
and signed before March 1. 

A plan to place the Federal Re- 
serve System completely under the 
domination and dictation of the New 
Deal politicians is part of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s program for the session, but the 
effort doubtless will precipitate one 
of the most dramatic floor battles in 
the history of the United States Sen- 
ate—and there have been many nota- 
ble frays in that arena. 

Under the Banking Act of 1935, 
the Federal Reserve Board is to be 
reorganized effective February 1, 
1936, as the Board of Governors of 
the Federal. Reserve System. The 
new terms will run for fourteen 
years, expiring in alternate years for 
each new appointment. Mr. Roose- 
velt already has given Mr. Eccles a 
recess appointment and will submit 
his nomination for a fourteen-year 
term soon after Congress assembles. 
This will be the pivotal fight. 

A considerable group in the Sen- 
ate, headed by Senator Glass, of Vir- 
ginia, the House author and sponsor 
of the original Federal Reserve Act 
twenty years ago, feels that a gentle- 
man of Mr. Eccles’ limited experience 

in the Rocky Mountain states is un- 
qualified for this vital post. Another 
powerful group in the Senate feels 
that Mr. Eccles’ views on money, 
inflation, revalorization, and national- 





Wide World 
“General” Farley is rarely caught napping 
when there’s a chance to play Congressional 
polities. This session will be no exception 


debt limits are wholly unsound and 
utterly dangerous: 

Six months ago, Mr. Eccles em- 
ployed Mr. Elliott Thurston, long- 
time New Deal newspaper politico 
in Washington, as his press agent. 
More recently, J. David Stern, Phila- 
delphia publisher and Mr. Thurston’s 
recent employer in Washington, was 
appointed to the directorate of the 





Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank. 

Mr. Stern has attracted wide atten- 
tion for his fight for printing-press 
inflation, and for several years Mr. 
Thurston was his principal Washing- 
ton correspondent and agent in this 
campaign. These appointments are 
indicative of the New Deal purposes 
in the Federal Reserve organization, 

Mr. Eccles, in all probability, will 
not be confirmed. But it will be an 
interesting display—and tremendous- 
ly informing to the student of New 
Dealism. _ 

Unquestionably the further muta- 
tions of Mr. Roosevelt’s budget policy 





Wide World 


Rexferd Guy Tugwell expects to see his food 
and drug bill signed, sealed and delivered, 
which accounts for his smiling self-satisfaction 


will provide one of the most thrilling 
episodes of the session. The great 
objective of this year’s policy is to 


_ achieve a paper balance, but without 


reducing expenses or grants in any 
considerable degree between January 
and November 1936. Impossible? 
Not at all. By simply shifting from 
the antiquated two-budget system to 
a three-budget plan, a balanced “ordi- 
nary budget” likely will be achieved 
as early as January 6. The second 
budget, covering relief and emergency 
funds, can be delayed until May or 
June, appropriations being now avail- 
able to carry on until that time. The 
third budget for the fiscale year 1937 
will be the deficiency schedules, to be 
sent up to Congress in January, 1937. 

The new budgeteering is skillfully 
adapted to soothing concealment. But 
when all the juggling is untangled, 
and all the new terminology defined, 
the upshot will be relatively clear and 
simple: Treasury outlay for the 
fiscal year 1937 will be larger than 
during the current year. 








@Harris & Ewing 


Secretary of State Hull carries the weight of 
foreign policy on his shoulders—a tremendous 
one which a captious Congress will net lighten 


Reorganization of the entire mer- 
chant-marine arrangement will be at- 
tempted seriously this session, for it 
is one of the major projects of the 
original New Deal program of 1936. 
Mr. Roosevelt proposes to do away 
with all mail subventions, and to re- 
establish the entire marine policy on 
the basis of direct subsidy. 

But nobody knows how the govern- 
ment aid would be applied, on what 
basis, to whom, or over what routes. 

Next on the White House list of 
“must” legislation is the revised Tug- 
well food and drug bill, which would 
subject every line of food, drug, 
chemical, and cosmetic advertising to 
Federal censorship. This measure 
has been rejected by two previous 
sessions but now is second on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s program. It may pass in 
modified form. 

There is great probability, how- 
ever, that before the session fairly 
gets under way Congress will give ex- 
pression to the current indignant 
mood of the country at large against 
further business strangulation and 
the creation of new bureaucracies. 
This revolt is smoldering ominously 
on Capitol Hill, and if it flames up 
it will sweep all before its fury. 

Overhanging every debate of the 
session will be the shadow of the 
Supreme Court sitting in solemn 
deliberation upon practically the 
whole gamut of New Deal legisla- 
tion, from AAA to TVA. As was 
true of the last session, therefore, the 
history of the next six months lies 
more in the hands of the Court than 
of Congress; for it is not improb- 
able that two or three major decisions 
against New Dealism would do the 
country more good than everything 
Congress could do in five sessions. 
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Can 

the Self-Made 
Investor 
Succeed? 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


could be cited, if need be, to prove 

that we are a nation of untutored 
and inexperiericed investors. But 
little proof is needed. The fact is 
obvious. 

It has been variously estimated that 
from 75 to 97 per cent. of the people 
who attempt to speculate in the stock 
market lose their money. An old- 
time successful “floor trader” and 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change used to say that 99.9 per cent. 
of the people who came to Wall 
Street to get rich went broke, while 
some of those who came to make a 
reasonable profit got rich. 

An executive of one of the largest 
fact-finding and advisory services told 
the writer that his experience leads 
him to believe that not one per cent. 
of the 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 
stockholders in the United States 
understands the fundamental prin- 
ciples of investment. He has found 
that a great many people believe the 
main difference between investment 
and speculation to be in the length of 
time securities are held between pur- 
chase and sale. Frequently, he says, 
new clients wax indignant when sug- 
gestions are made for opportune 
“switches” from losing securities into 
others that are growing in invest- 
ment stature. They are not specula- 
tors, they protest; they follow an 
investment policy of “buying sound 
securities and putting them away in 
the safe-deposit box.” 

It is a new thought to such in- 
vestors that a corporation is a living 
organism ; that like a human being it 
goes through the three stages of life 
—youth and the accession of strength, 


[cube cies of true incidents 
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maturity, and thereafter, unless there 
is constant replenishment of vitality, 
the decline and eventually the grave- 
yard. There was a time perhaps 
when investments were few and fac- 
tual data were hard to get and un- 
reliable, when the way to invest was 
to fill the box with certificates se- 
lected by hearsay and hope, and to 
sit with them “for better or for 
worse, until death do us part.” 

Time was when an investor had 
little choice but to take that course. 
That way fortunes were made and 
lost. As the number of securities has 
been multiplied many-fold with the 
growth of the country, the casualty 
list has grown to incredible propor- 
tions and billions of dollars have 
vanished into thin air. Those who 
have delved into the records declare 
that 1,200,000 different security is- 
sues have passed into the limbo of 
departed values in the past dozen or 
fifteen years—and that, they say, is a 
conservative underestimate. 

Necessity for constant supervision 
—‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety”"—the growing need for in- 
formed and alert investment manage- 
ment have outmoded the “strong 
box” as an investment custodian. To- 
day, the need is for active “invest- 
ment management,” which implies 
gathering all the pertinent data, sift- 
ing them through the hopper, and 
applying experience and judgment to 
determine the required action. 

Let me quote from the report of an 
organization which makes a close 
study of investment trends: 

“The old investment policy was 
‘static.’ You selected good invest- 





WRONG STOCKS—RIGHT TIME 


“Your losses on these cats and 
dogs must be terrific,” sighed the. 
investment counsellor as he ex- 
amined the doctor’s planless port- 
folio. 

“But,” said the doctor, “I 
bought them in June, 1932.” 

“Q-o-0-oh!” Luck had smiled. 
For the first time in 35 years, it 
hadn’t much mattered what the 
doctor bought. 

But next time—? 











ments, put money into them, and then 
sat back to receive interest and divi- 
dends—without serious worries, pro- 
vided the purchases were carefully 
made. To-day, however, the confused 
monetary conditions in the world, 
economic unsettlement, and the trend 


toward socialism, all combine to make 
a static investment policy unsafe. 
“To meet these conditions, a 
‘dynamic’ policy is necessary. Sucha 
policy, in which commitments are 
altered promptly in accordance with 
changing conditions, was formerly as- 
sociated in the minds of conservative 
investors with speculation. But to- 
day, even the most conservative in- 
vestor must follow a dynamic poli 
if he wants to protect his principal, 
and be in a position to profit from 
favorable developments as they oc- 


” 


cur. 
Times Have Changed 


That epitomizes how time changes 
the investor’s need for competent 
counsel. To quote from another 
source: “The desire to make money 
by transactions in securities on the 
stock exchange is to-day an adult urge 
in this country. You have but to talk 
to the man or woman at your elbow 
to ascertain the truth of this state- 
ment.” 

Times have changed in that respect, 
too. During the supposedly hectic 
“war markets” of twenty years ago, 
few people outside of the financial 
districts had the slightest interest 
in speculative movements. Li 
bonds, the “Coolidge boom,” the 
“New Era,” changed all that. Every- 
body acquired an interest in stocks. 
As one observer aptly put it in 1929, 
“Fools have made money in this mar- 
ket; danged fools have got rich; 
gosh-danged fools are millionaires.” 

Millions of people learned about 
stock markets in the decade from 
1923 to 1932, inclusive—learned 
more than they had bargained for. 
A great many took their tesson as a 
warning to quit, while others re- 
solved to prepare themselves to do 
better next time. If nothing else, they 
had learned that there are bad times 
to buy even good stocks, that you 
can’t buy “any old stock” even ‘in 
good times, and that selection of the 
right stocks requires considerable re- 
search and judgment at any time. 

All the time, too, the problem of 
selection is growing more complica- 
ted as the number of listed issues in- 
creases, as new industries emerge, 
and as inter-industry and intra-in- 
dustry competitive conditions shift 
with greater rapidity, while the po- 
litical complexion of the country is 
undergoing incalculable changes. 

It is an economic truism that where 
there is a need, backed by the coin 
of the realm, for a service or a prod- 
uct, the means to fill that need will 
be found. And that, with the fore- 
going, explains why investment ser- 
vice in all its branches—from fact- 











finding, through investment counsel- 
ling, to speculative advice—has 
grown to “big business” proportions. 
The story is told in the growth of one 
organization which comprises all 
these activities. When the World 
War began, in 1914, it had 70 em- 
ployees; in 1919, 182; in 1924, 441; 
in 1929, 1,010; and in 1934, 1,143. 

That organization and a number of 
others are housed in their own build- 
ings. There are scores of different 
types of factual and interpretive ser- 
vices, for investors and speculators, 
regularly sent to thousands of clients 
by mail and by wire. At least one or- 
ganization has field workers gather- 
ing facts at first hand, and many 
have representatives in a number of 
important cities. The total invest- 
ment in the entire industry runs into 
many millions—and all that the in- 
vestor’s dollar may gather substance. 
that the speculator’s dollar may in- 
crease. 

At the start these services stemmed 
from the search for facts. Statistical 
data were gathered on corporations 
for their bearing on security values, 
and on business as an aid to the study 
of economic trends. The early ser- 
vices were nearly all of this type. As 
the need grew they progressed from 
investment “ratings” to “advice,” and 
from economic forecasting to a broad 
view of the major market trends as 
related to the ups and downs of gen- 
eral business activity. From that 
stage, the development has been a 
matter of refinement to meet the 
specialized needs of individual in- 
vestors and stock-market speculators. 
From serving bankers, investment in- 
stitutions and brokers, they have 
spread their sphere of influence to 
the ever-growing army of capitalists, 
large and small, with investment and 
stock-market interests. 


Three Kinds of Service 


Broadly classified, these various 
services fall under three main divi- 
sions : 

(1) Statistical. These are the so- 
called fundamental and economic 
services, the original function of 
which was to collect and disseminate 
data on corporations and _ business 
conditions. 

(2) Investment Counsellors. 
Their function is to interpret factual 
data in the light of their training, ex- 
perience and judgment for the guid- 
ance and benefit of institutional and 
private investors. 

(3) Speculative. This group in- 
cludes market advisory services of 
all sorts which narrow their observa- 
tions down to the intermediary stock- 
market trends, with weekly or daily 


letters sent to subscribers by mail or 
wire. 

But that classification is more ideal 
than real. There is no strict line of 
demarcation. There is a marked 
tendency to “try all three” functions, 
and in consequence there is less of 
specialization than of over-lapping. 
Ten or a dozen years ago the invest- 
ment service which promptly recom- 
mended portfolio changes whenever 
it thought them necessary, and the 
out-and-out speculative type of ser- 
vice were pariahs in the eyes of the 
older statistical and economic agen- 





RIGHT STOCKS—WRONG TIME 


An old story, reflected the 
stock market expert as he heard 
the retired business man’s tale. 
Savings—stocks—easy profits— 
margins—and then disaster. 

‘What did you buy?” 

“This and this, and this’— 
stocks on which shrewd investors 
once rode to fortune. : 

The right stocks, but bought 
at the wrong time. 











cies. And perhaps with good reason, 
for there were some who violated 
the confidence their clients reposed 
in them. But nowadays the organi- 
zation is rare that does not go in for 
some type of market forecasting. 

A more specific classification can 
be made according to general meth- 
ods of approach, but here we tread 
upon controversial ground. With 
no thought of evaluating the merits 
of various approaches to investment 


_and speculative problems, we may set 


down three main divisions accord- 
ing to method. 

(1) The method of approach 
which uses strigt fundamental anal- 
ysis as the starting point. This in- 
volves considerable sifting of basic 
statistics through the hopper, working 
from the general to the specific. 

(2) The method which leans heav- 
ily upon personal judgment and long 


experience in the interpretation of ~ 


factual material. 

(3) The method which looks to the 
stock market to tell its own story 
to those who devote themselves un- 
ceasingly to the study of it. Follow- 
ers of this method believe that it- is 
possible to forecast the intermediary, 
or short-term, movements with at 
least as great accuracy as that which 
has been attained by those who are 
forecasting the major movements in 
their entirety. 


In addition to these main groups, 
there is also a distinctly different type 
of service. As contrasted with ‘the 
“advisory” or “management” serv- 
ices—the latter taking over the com- 
plete management of the investor’s 
portfolio even while he is traveling 
around the world, if that is what he 
wants—there is the “educational” 
service. 

The strictly educational service is 
most often concerned with the study 
of market movements. It does not 
recommend any stocks or try to call 
the market turns. Its purpose is to 
develop capable market operators and 
investors, equipped to use their own 
judgment acquired by study and ex- 
perience. Such services have grown 
from the natural desire of some peo- 
ple to learn to do their own market 
forecasting and to fit themselves to 
become professional traders. It is a 
matter of choice and available time 
for observation of the market, wheth- 
er one chooses to pay others for guid- 
ance and advice or to attempt to “roll 
his own.” 


“Why Ain’t You Rich?” 


And now for the question that is on 
everybody’s tongue. “If a man (or 
an organization) can predict market 
moves, why does he have to run a 
service ?” 

Every service is asked that ques- 
tion, time without end. 

“The answer is obvious,” in the 
words of the head of one successful 
service. ‘Most successful people 
have two or three sources of rev- 
enue. There is no reason why we—or 
any other market counsellor—should 
not profit by our own advice for our 
own account and also profit from the 
sale of such advice, if it is good 
enough for others to be willing to pay 
us for it. 

“Moreover,” he added, “our serv- 
ice, and a number of others, began 
with data compiled by their founders 
for their own use and in the be- 
ginning the data were supplied to 
friends and others only when they 
asked for it.” 

Even a man with several millions 
to invest could not afford to have at 
his command the equipment and fa- 
cilities and highly trained experts re- 
quired by the recognized and estab- 
lished investment services. Such or- 
ganizations have been able to attain 
their present size and scope and effi- 
ciency only through the patronage of 
thousands of satisfied clients. 

The time has come, apparently, 
when the cost of one bad investment 
may well be several times greater 
than the initial fee for the best avail- 
able advice. 
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-DAY, industry is beginning to 
realize that its greatest competi- 
tion for the citizen’s dollar is gov- 

ernment. There isn’t such a thing as 
“big business” to-day. Bigness is 
relative. And the biggest thing in this 
country to-day is government. It is 
the biggest trust that has ever been 
put together. It is more powerful by 
a thousand times than any trust or 
combination of trusts against which 
President Theodore Roosevelt wield- 
ed his big stick—Lewis H. Brown. 


You don’t need to undersell if you 
excel. —RocEr Woop. 


Making an issue of a little thing 
is one of the surest ways to spoil 
happiness. One’s personal pride is 
felt to be vitally injured by surren- 
der, but there is no quality of human 
nature so nearly royal as the ability 
to yield gracefully. It shows small 
confidence in one’s own nature to 
fear that compromise lessens self- 
control. To consider constantly the 
comfort and happiness of another is 
not a sign of weakness but a sign 
of strength. —C. Conrab. 


What the future has in store for 
you depends in large measure on what 
you place in store for the future. 

—ANONYMOUS. 


A leader of men must make de- 
cisions quickly; be independent ; act 
and stand firm; be a fighter; speak 
openly, plainly, frankly; make de- 
feats his lessons ; co-operate ; co-ordi- 
nate; use the best of any alliances 
or allies; walk with active faith 
courageously toward danger or the 
unknown; create a staff; know, love 
and represent the best interests of 
his followers; be loyal, true, frank 
and faithful; reward loyalty; have 
a high, intelligent and worthy pur- 
pose and ideal. Do justice ; love mer- 
cy; fear no man but fear only God. 

—Joun W. Dopce. 


The Best Boss doesn’t boss; he 
inspires. —H. A. Dopp. 


Most of the money a business man 
calls profits is merely money that has 
not been wasted—A. V. BURDINE. 


There is nothing in the way of 
amelioration of the conditions of life, 
of politics, of social and ethical mat- 
ters, that may not be affected through 
the skilful application of those prin- 
ciples of advertising that, in business, 
have proved to be so wonderfully 
effective. —GeE0rGE FRENCH. 


The best of to-day is simply an 
improvement of what preceded it. 
—Henry Forp. 
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To Certain Impatient Ones 


Carthage and Troy and Rome and 
Babylon— 
Through the slow centuries their 
pride was wrought; 
If to your eyes our progress seems 
as naught, 
Be not too harsh with us, impetuous 
one. 


Carthage and Rome—the centuries 
saw them floweg; 
And other centuries saw them dust 
_ again. 
Shall we, who like their founders, 
are but men, 
Build you Utopia in half an hour? 


We are but men, and we have erred 
like them. 
Shall we then tear our labor stone 
from stone 
And scrap all wisdom that our 
years have known? 
Be not so swift to judge—and then 
condemn ! 


Let us strive onward, upward, as we 
can, 
Blundering, fumbling toward the 
final dream, 
Spurred in our darkest hours by 
some faint gleam 
Of that we build—a commonwealth 
of man! 


—Tep OLson. 





A TEXT 


Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and | will 
give you rest.—Matthew 11:28. 


Sent in by E. Miller, London, 
Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is 
vanity, and power is a pageant; but 
knowledge is ecstatic enjoyment 
perennial in force, unlimited in 
space, and infinite in duration. In 
the performance of its sacred offices, 
it fears no danger, spares no expense, 
looks in the volcano, dives into the 
ocean, perforates the earth, wings its 
flight into the skies, explores sea and 
land, contemplates the distant, exam- 
ines the minute, comprehends the 
great, ascends to the sublime—no 
place too remote for its grasp, no 
height too exalted for its reach. 

—De Wirt CLInTon. 


The world as it is has been human- 
ly made and must be humanly re- 
made. —Murnor Simons, D.D. 


Go outdoors and get rid of nerves. 
—Frank M. Crang, M.D. 


He that will not reason is a bigot; 
he that cannot reason is a fool; and 
he that dares not reason is a slave. 

—Srir Witt1am DruMMOND. 


What has been the fashion once, 
will come into fashion again. 
—JAPANESE PROVERB. 


If you never break a promise, if 
you always pay the money you owe 
exactly on the day it is due, nobody 
will know but that you are worth a 
billion. And you will be just as good 
a risk as a man worth a billion, for 
all that he could do would be to pay 
promptly on the due date. 

—HamItton FisH. 


As you grow ready for it, some- 
where or other you will find what is 
needful for you in a book. 

—GeE0rGE MacDona.p. 


If we knew history better, our ex- 
pectations would be less, and our 
consolations more.—WiILL DuRANT. 


I venture the notion that we can 
make greater progress by improving 
what we have than by starting again. 
The defects of capitalism are a chal- 
lenge to youth, especially in Amer- 
ica, to cure them, and I look forward 
to an economic and social advance 
comparable to the developments in 
mechanics and applied science. 


—OweEN D. Youna. 


He that waits upon fortune is never 
sure of a dinner. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


It is not who is right, but what is 
right, that is of importance. 
—THomas Huxtey. 
















Durmg 1936 — 
cut your fleet's gasolene, 
oil and lubrication costs 

| up to 30%—as more than 


5000 other fleet operators 
have done—bdy these two 


PROVED METHODS 


CITIES SERVICE 
RIDE PROVER and 


TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


POWER PROVER 
SERVICE 





2 


For coinplete details on these 
two proved money-saving set- 
vices write, wire or telephone 
to Cities Service, Room 723, 
60 Wall Street, New York. 


RADIO CONCERTS . . . every 
Friday evening, 8 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
... WEAF and 35 associated 





CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 
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Mechanical thought attains a college rating in this new typewriter 


What's New in 


Mechanical Thought 


Suppose you own $6,250 in six- 
per-cent. mortgages. What’s your 
semi-annual return? Any high- 
school boy could give you the answer : 
$187.50. 

Now add these complications: (1) 
Your $6,250 is part of a $114,500 
issue; (2) the issue is partly in de- 
fault of interest; (3) the company 
which administers the defaulted mort- 

ge has been able to collect only 
$3,111 of the $3,435 interest due 
semi-annually on the whole issue; 
(4) and the company subtracts a ser- 
vice charge, which varies in per cent. 
according to the amount actually col- 
lected, from the amount it forwards 
to you. How long would it now take 
you to figure out your net share of 
the return? A battery of specially 
designed typewriters in the New York 
office of Bond & Mortgage Guarantee 
Corporation calculates and prints the 
answer instantly : $155.67. 


Bank Movie 


sithe Minneapolis Federal Reserve 

has added a new wrinkle to 
Federal Reserve practice with a thir- 
ty-minute talking moving picture 
which explains its work and its re- 
lation to banks and business in gen- 
eral. Originally planned as a treat 
for students and similar visitors, the 
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Business 


film brought so many requests for ex- 
hibition in other places after the first 
showing that it is now being offered 
to all who are interested. 


New Retail Credit Plan 


Merchants in Seattle, Washington, 
are using a new kind of credit plan 
which, they claim, has advantages for 
buyer and seller alike. 

A centralized Retail Service Bu- 
reau issues cards to consumers who 
thereby can open charge accounts 
with merchants who are members. As 
soon as the consumer makes a credit 
purchase, the merchant sends a rec- 
ord of the transaction to the bureau 
and the bureau hands him spot cash 
for the amount of the bill less a per- 
centage to cover service costs. At the 
end of the month, the bureau totals 
the accounts for each consumer and 
sends him a single monthly bill, pay- 
able to the bureau. 

Advantages for the consumer are 
that he receives only one bill and 
need write only one check in pay- 
ment. Advantages for the merchant 
are that he can extend credit where 
lack of information on credit stand- 
ings formerly prevented him from 
doing so; that he receives cash for 
a credit transaction ; and that he fore- 
stalls the consumer who opens a new 
charge account at one store before 
he pays what he owes to another. 


Extra Money for Workers 


Tremendous numbers of employees: 
are given opportunities to iricrease 
their incomes through various kinds 


EDITOR OF FORBES HONORED 





Be International 
B. C. Forbes (center) shown recewing honor scroll from President 









Rufus B. von KleinSmid (left) of University of Southern California. 
George I. Cochran (right) President of the University’s Board of Trustees, 
presented the writer for the Doctor of Literature degree—Los ANGELES 
EXAMINER. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 14. (AP).—B. C. Forbes was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Literature today by Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president. 
of the University of Southern California. 



















Yew Noni Hata 


HATEVER work your son undertakes, he will be 
much more likely to succeed if he has special train- 
ing and a real chance to get started. 


POD 


: Will he have to accept the first job that offers — no 
matter what kind of work it is? Or will he be able to 
start his career logically—even if it means working, at 
first, for smaller wages? The answer may decide your 
son’s entire future. 

The Metropolitan issues life insurance in 
the usual standard forms, individual and 
group, in large and small amounts. It 
also issues annuities and accident and 


health policies. 


Just as you prize his health and happiness today, you 
will be ambitious for his success later on. So why not 
assure him the chance he deserves? Through a fife 
Insurance Program you can provide both money for his 
training and necessary funds for that difficult period 
while he is becoming of real value in his work. 


A Field-Man will gladly outline the Program best suited its policyholders, and any divisible sur- 
to your circumstances. Telephone your local Metro- plus is returned to its policyholders in the 
politan office and ask him to call... or mail the coupon. Bippipap form of dividends. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
|) METROPOLITAN LIFE 225%. " 
I am interested in learning more about a Life Insurance Program which will 


provide for my son’s future. 


INSURANCE COMPANY “* 


Ee re ee 
Frederick H. Ecker, Pres. One Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. eg oS ote 
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The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit of 
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The famous Ring-Messhaus ... 
one of the 36 Fair Palaces and 
Exhibition Halls which house 
more than 8,000 exhibits. 


ONCE AGAIN the dates of the 
Leipzig Spring Fairs are announced. 
Reservations already received indicate 
that there will be 6,000 exhibitors in 
the General Merchandise Fair, March 
Ist to 6th—and 2,000 exhibitors in the 
Great Engineering and Building Fair, 
March Ist to 9th. The exhibitors come 
from 25 nations. 


These 700-year-old Fairs—long hailed 
as the barometer of international trade 
—are again in the ascendency. Despite 
world-wide depression, we report with 


pride that each of the last five semi- 
annual Fairs has shown a marked in- 
crease over the corresponding Fair of 
the preceding year. 


In the merchandise divisions, the ex- 
hibits include every conceivable line 
for the specialized store and the de- 
partment store. In the technical divi- 
sions, there are practical exhibits of 
machinery, equipment, tools and man- 
ufacturing methods for every purpose. 
The Leipzig Trade Fairs offer import- 
ant profit opportunities to the shrewd 
buyer and business executive of every 
nation. 


Approximately 200,000 buyers—from 
75 nations—are expected at the forth 
coming Spring Fair. No visitor from 
any country can attend a Leipzig Trade 
Fair without being reminded forcefully 
and repeatedly that—‘‘Made in Ger- 
many“ means quality and good design 


We invite you to communicate with us 
for full details about the lines in which 
you are interested. Please write for 
Booklet No. 25. Our New York Office, 
or an Honorary Representative in your 
vicinity, will be glad to supply practical 
assistance in planning this “‘trip for 
profits.”’. . . Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


A number of outstanding German 
manufacturers —recognized lead- 
ers in their respective lines—are 
now seeking new representation 
for the United States. Interested 
parties are invited to communi- 
cate with us for full details. 
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of incentive, reward and profit-shar- 
ing plans, according to a study just 
completed by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

The investigation, which covers 2,- 
452 manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing companies employing 4,- 
500,000 workers, reveals that more 
than half of the manufacturing en- 
terprises use such wage-incentive 
plans as piece rates and premium and 
bonus systems. In addition, 566 of 
the total number of employers stud- 
ied give financial rewards for usable 
suggestions ; 376 specify definite re- 
turns to employees who develop pat- 
ents which are adopted by the com- 
panies; and 115 share profits with 
workmen. Other means of increasing 
worker income are provided through 
special bonuses for long service, for 
high quality of work, and for regular 
attendance. 


Briefs on Business 


Melville Shoe Corporation saves 
stenographic time and expense by 
omitting salutation, complimentary 
close and other merely formal terms 
of politeness from business letters, 
then takes any possible sting out of 
the procedure by printing a courte- 
ous explanation below the letterhead. 
. . . The new ship proposed by the 
United States Lines to team with the 
Washington and Manhattan in trans- 
Atlantic service would be the largest 
yet built in American yards, exceed- 
ing her sisterships in both length and 
tonnage although similar in design. 
The obsolete and laid-up Leviathan is, 
of course, the largest ship registered 
under the U. S. flag, but she was built 
in Germany before the War. 
British railways are using the war- 
savings-stamp idea to drum up busi- 
ness on the instalment plan. “Save 
to travel” stamps, sold for a shilling 


each by ticket agents, are pasted on 
a ten-stamp card; when the card is 
filled it is exchanged for a ten-shilling 
voucher which earns interest until it’s 
used to buy a ticket... . Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation’s plan for 
a new $25,000,000 strip and sheet mill 
is the largest project for a- single 
plant to be announced in years, and 
financing it will involve the largest 
security flotation for new construction 
that the U. S. has seen since the de- 
pression began. ... On “unlucky” 
Friday, December 13, Prudential In- 
surance salesmen had too little spare 
time on their hands to» worry about 
bad luck; they were busy from dawn 
to midnight on a “Lucky Friday the 
13th” sales drive. . . . Consolidation 
Coal Company is testing a Cincinnati 
department store as a coal outlet; 
one of the advertised features is 
that customers can charge their 
coal purchases to their charge ac- 
counts. 


New Western Gateway 


New Orleans opened a new gate- 
way to the West when its new $13,- 
000,000 bridge over the Mississippi, 
three and a half miles above the city, 
was formally opened in December. 

The longest railroad bridge in the 
world (4.4 miles with approaches), 
it also provides a toll-free automo- 
bile and foot crossing, and replaces 
the cumbersome ferry service which 
railroad and highway traffic had to 
use unless it detoured 370 miles up 
the river to Vicksburg. Speeded-up 
traffic is likely to extend New 
Orleans’ commercial influence into 
new Western territory. The South- 
ern Pacific, which will save an hour’s 
train time,- furnished the financial 
foundation for the bridge by agreeing 
to pay train tolls, with a guaranteed 
minimum, to the city. 


New Orleans’ new gateway to the West may extend its commercial sway 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


One of the worst features of the 
news stories about the industrialists 
who went to Washington to razz 
Berry was said to be the puns. 

* 


Democrats deny that their new 
campaign song will be “All We Do 
Is Sign the Payroll.” 

* 


“What is the outstanding work of 
fiction this year?” asks a literary re- 
view. We nominate the Democratic 
masterpiece about the balanced 
budget. 

* 

Great excitement in Wall Street 
one day recently. More than half 
the market letters said that stocks 
would go up—and they did. 

* 


Mr. Farley didn’t help the cause 
much when he told that group of 
young farmers he hoped they’d raise 
bigger hogs than their fathers. 

* 


After eighteen years of research, 
science has developed a substance 
which makes the dentist’s drill abso- 
lutely painless. Now do something 


about his bill! 
* 


A reformed bartender is now pay- 
ing teller in a New York bank. We 
hope he will try to overcome the habit 
of offering customers something on 


the house. 
* 


Country sounds are to be broad- 
cast for the benefit of city. folks, a 
radio station announces. Wall Street 
will no doubt reminisce over the 
baaing of the lambs. 

* 


If all the 4,100,000 automobiles 
produced in this country in 1935 were 
laid end to end it would look like 
Sunday traffic. 


Now that Mussolini has sold his 
war to the people of Italy, perhaps he 
can popularize it with the other na- 
tions by offering the proceeds to 
charity. 


* 


The Italian oil situation being what 
it is, we wonder that nobody has re- 
ferred to Ethiopia as the stormy 
petrol of Africa. 








THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 


FFERS you a definite, comprehensive plan of study 
which enables you to employ your funds in the stock 


market intelligently. 


Founded in 1910 by a practical mar- 
ket operator, this course is based 
upon 45 years’ experience. Its prin- 
ciples are based upon the Fundamen- 
tal Law of Supply and Demand. 


It shows you how to develop inde- 
pendent market judgment so that 
you need never ask anyone’s opinion, 
or take anyone’s advice, because you 
will know just what to do and when 
to do it. 


Its principles have been tested in all 


a cat Sn tae 0 wo Os Oe wt ee Mail this coupon 


kinds of markets for over a quarter 
of a century and are today being 
applied and endorsed by hundreds 
of business and professional men. 


There are no involved computations 
or tabulations; you can devote much 
or little of your spare time applying 
this method without interfering with 
your regular business or profession. 


Decide NOW to learn the Technique 
of Trading in Stocks before risk- 
ing another dollar of your capital! 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc., One Wall Street, New York 


Without obligation, send me particulars of your Course of Instruction. 














MORE BUSINESS... 
BUT Wsss REVENUE 





Aggressive merchandising activities and improved industrial 
conditions have resulted in a greater use of electricity than 
ever before by customers of the Associated System. The av- 
erage domestic customer used 31 kilowatt hours more in the 
first ten months of 1935 than for the same period of 1934. 
Electric “output increased over 6 per cent, and gas output 
over 4 per cent for this ten months period over 1934. 


Nevertheless, net revenue is less, due to increased taxes, rate 
cuts and the higher cost of doing business. Taxes have in- 
creased 65 per cent from 1930 to 1934. Operating expenses 
including fuel costs for the twelve months period ending 
October 31, 1935, were 7.4 per cent higher than the same 
period in 1934, Accounting and legal expenses necessary to 
comply with new Federal and State regulations will mean 
increased expenditures. 


To offset these drains on- revenue, even more aggressive 
merchandising activities will be put into effect in 1936. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM &S> “ 
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fear to tread.” 

My prediction is that, if a 
Townsend candidate be nominated 
and a vigorous campaign waged, 
President Roosevelt may not be re- 
elected. ’ 

Journeyings over the continent 
during December convince me that 
the New Deal has lost and is losing 
much of its pristine favor, that a dis- 
tinct trend towards conservatism has 
set in among thoughtful citizens, but 
that the hold Townsendism has taken 
upon the less thoughtful transcends 
anything generally imagined. 

The Literary Digest and other 
polls, revealing growing discontent 
with New Dealism, accurately reflect, 
in my judgment, the transformation 
which has occurred in public sen- 
timent during the last twelve months 
or more. 

Notwithstanding President Roose- 
velt’s bold attempt to claim credit 
for the economic recovery already 
achieved, more and more people 
recognize that most of his major 
policies have been hostile to indus- 
try and that the revival pace quick- 
ened immediately following the Su- 
preme Court’s unanimous condemna- 
tion of NRA as unconstitutional. 

Twelve months ago the statement 
was made-on this page: “Symptoms 
multiply that the American people 
have lost zeal for ultra-costly and un- 
American panaceas hatched in the 
amateurish brains of schoolroom 
theorists, and that there has set in a 
yearning for return to true-blue 
Americanism and for restoration of 
economic revivai.” 

Such symptoms have become much 
more pronounced during 1935. So 
much so that Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
astute politician, with his ear con- 
stantly to the ground, some time ago 
gave assurances that his New Deal 
program had been substantially com- 
pleted and that he would give busi- 
ness a “breathing spell.” 

In my judgment, the most funda- 
mental hope of America lies in the 
metamorphosis in the public’s at- 
titude towards Washington and all 
its upsetting and extravagant antics 
—this and the attitude thus far re- 
vealed by, the Supreme Court. 

The general expectation is that the 
Supreme Court will adjudge the anti- 
holding company law  unconstitu- 
tional and that it will insist upon the 
Administration and Congress adher- 
ing to legitimate, legal, Constitutional 
policies and practices in all directions. 

As I see it, the prospect is that 
either President Roosevelt will at- 
tune his actions to the changed temper 
of the American people, by becom- 
ing co-operative with business not 
only in word but in deed, or he will 


Bear rush in where angels 
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B. C. FORBES EXPECTS: 


1336 to Bring 


More Progress. 
New President? 


go down to defeat next November. 

“America has greater unfilled needs 
of a durable nature than existed even 
when the World War ended,” was 
declared in our forecast. for 1935. 

The writer crossed and re-crossed 
the continent fully twelve months 
ago and noted then that vast re- 
habilitation was urgently needed. 
Some progress was noted during a 
similar tour a few weeks ago. Indeed, 
latest official statistics from Wash- 
ington show that the durable goods 
industries have hecome appreciably 
more active. 


Farm folks are not the only ones 
whose income and status have sub- 
stantially improved and whose buy- 
ing during 1936 is likely to expand. 

Stocks listed on the New York 
Stock ‘Exchange ended the year ap- 
proximately 27 per cent. above twelve 
months ago, with total market value 
up some $11,000,000,000. Not only 
so, but a great many companies are 
now able to treat their stockholders 
more generously dividendwise. 

Manufacturing employment has 
risen from 76.9 of the 1923-25 aver- 
age to 84.8 per cent., while factory 
payrolls have jumped from 59.5 a 
year ago to 74.5. The national pay 
envelope, it will thus be seen, has be- 
come distinctly thicker. 

Real estate values have begun to 
creep upwards, thus benefitting many 
millions. 

The national purchasing power, in 
short, has decidedly expanded. 

Pressure to find employment’ for 
idle money is steadily becoming more 
intense. 

Excess bank reserves have swollen 
to the wholly unprecedented total of 
three billions of dollars. Money in 
Wall Street is abundantly available, 
on collateral, for 34 of 1 per cent. 
Our stock of gold has soared to $10,- 
000,000,000. 

Unless unforeseen political uncer- 
tainties obtrude, the prospect is that 
enterprise will become progressively 


‘bolder. 


Inflation, already unobtrusively 
operating, will unquestionably become 
more of a factor so long as the Ad- 
ministration spends alarmingly be- 
yond its income. Government prof- 
ligacy, however, appears likely to be 
effectively checked by public resent- 
ment in the near rather than in the 
distant future. 

I foresee continuance of the eco- 
nomic up-trend, with perhaps a tem- 
porary recession next Summer, but 
a forward-marching America, in 
which all major industries will share, 
by the end of 1936. 





TO 


CONGRATULATIONS 


FOR 





WaLTer C. TEAGLE 


S. O. of N. J.’s liberal pension plan 





Jones & LAUGHLIN 


$40,000,000 improvement and expansion program 





Lammor pu Pont 


His company’s new method of producing synthetic 
rubber 





M. H. KarKer 


Jewel Tea’s wage bonus 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Restoring vacations with pay 





G. F. Swirt 


Company’s excellent showing 





A. P. SLoan General 


Motors’ $5,000,000 Christmas bonus to 
workers 





SuPREME Court 





Its Americanism 
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Cea and accurate employee records are 
essential to meet the requirements placed upon 
employers by the Social Security Act. Whether the 
employer is required to maintain all employee data 
or to submit an employee report to the government 
at stated intervals, detailed information concerning 
the activities and earnings of every employee will 
have to be recorded at each payroll period. 


The International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion is keenly aware of the increased responsibility 
which this legislation will place upon business 
management. Our close study of the Social Secur- 
ity Act plus our wide experience and background 
in payroll methods and machines place this organi- 
zation in a position of unique helpfulness. 

Through the medium of punched cards and 
International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines, business management can automatically 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Automatically obtain 


mm Employer, Employee Records 


for the 


OG SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


obtain detailed employee data. The punched cards 
form an accurate source of information from which 
important records and reports can be tabulated at 
any time. Only pertinent data need be shown—non- 
essential or confidential information not required 
can be eliminated from state reports. The same 
source records provide the bases for future studies 
of employment experience. Your local IBM repre- 
sentative will be glad to tell you more about the 
advantages in accuracy and speed which Interna- 
tional Business Machines and methods offer. Get in 
touch with him today. 


Other important International Business’ Machines 
include International Time Recorders and Electrie 
Time Systems, International Sound Distribution Sys- 
tems, International Industrial Scales, International 
Electric Writing Machines, the International Ticket- 
ograph and International Proof Machine for Banks. 


INTERNATIONAL 






BUSINESS &.* MACHINES 
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What's Ahead for Business? 


HE year 1936 will most likely be 
divided into three contrasting 
periods. 

In the first of these, embracing the 
Winter months and the early days of 
Spring, a general slowing down of the 
business pace (or, more strictly, a 
continuation of the present slowing 
down) may be expected. 

As Spring advances, the pace 
should again speed up. This does 
not mean merely that we shall, as 
usual, have a seasonal rise. It means 
that comparisons with a year earlier 
can be counted on to become increas- 
ingly favorable, in many instances as 
favorable as they have been this past 
Fall, or even more so. The length of 
this favorable period will vary, of 
course, from industry to industry, and 
in different parts of the country. But 
in general it does not seem likely to 
reach its. climax until June is out of 
the way. 

The third period. is less cheerful. 
In it, a generally declining rate of 
business may be the order of the day. 
And interestingly enough, although 
this statement of probabilities is based 
on mathematical studies and in no 
way takes political factors into con- 
sideration, this short, unfavorable 
period will undoubtedly continue un- 
til after the elections. In fact, for 
some businesses, it will last over into 
the following year. 

What will be the net result on busi- 
ness volume and business profit of 
these ups and downs now ahead of us? 

First of all, they seem to suggest 
that the second quarter of the year 
will be the most profitable one. 

Second, if only one of the three 
contrasting periods shows favorable 
trends in business activity, the net re- 


_Years has helped Forses readers to 


- obviously, is for the solid line to cross 


sult for the entire year can scarcely be 
expected to show any great amount of 
improvement over the year just 
passed. In fact, quite a number of 
individual industries may find the 
year not quite as good to them as 
1935. has been. 

There is, of course, one factor in 
the present situation which has not 
been present at previous times which 
are otherwise comparable. This is the 
factor of inflation due to Government 
spending, to record-breaking bank re- 
serves, et cetera. It is theoretically 
possible that some degree of inflation 
may cushion the declining period of 
the second half of the year. But in 
my own judgment the possibility still 
is entirely theoretical and not in the 
least to be counted upon. 

On this page we again bring up to 
date the chart which at previous New 


visualize the “pattern” of recent 
years, and the most likely trend of the 
near future. | 

The dotted litie on this chart shows 
what the dollar volume of business up 
to the end of May will be if its re- 
lationship to the months just preced- 
ing conforms to average previous ex- 
perience. 

Among other things the reader will 
note that on this occasion the solid 
line which represents.actual business 
has for the greater part of the past 
year (and, in fact, for the greater 
part of the past three years) been 
substantially above “expectation.” A 
year ago we said, “the next move, 


the dotted line on the upward side.” 
This it did. And now precisely the 
opposite statement is in order. Name- 
ly, the next mo¥e seems to be for the 
solid line to cross the dotted line on 





fi the downward side. In other words, 
f i for business during the next six 
i months to be somewhat less than the 
: ie volume suggested by the dotted line 
on the chart below. —C. H. 
H 
» 
4 
Nine Years of \ 
F American Business H 
Pe - ee Volume of business, a Vv} Nj 
Dotted Line: ‘Average Expecta- 7 4 
= abe “— 8 months moving total. ’ 
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Ar Conditioning 


for the 


“40 Cy: 


The “400”! Crack train of the Chicago and 
Northwestern! Up-to-the-minute example of 
railway air conditioning! 

The air conditioning unit’ used‘ on the i 
“400” was made by Waukesha Motor Comi- 
pany of ‘Waukesha, Wisconsini:: The mate- 
rials ased‘in the construction of this unit 
were selected for two qualities . . . corrosion 
resistance ‘and strength. Corrosion resistance 
first, because all railway equipment must 
withstand sleet, sun, snow, steam, and soot 
day in and day out for years to come. Sec- - 
ondly, strength...to stand wp under the . 
strain of heavy vibration and sway. 

Because Revere Copper and’ Brass prod- 
ucts met these requirements, many vital parts. 
of this air conditioning unit are. of these 
metals. 

Revere fabricates an extensive range of. 
copper, brass and bronze alloys in a wide 
variety of forms for modern industry. If you 
have a designing or production problem for 
which copper or one of its alloys might 
prove the answer, we invite you to consult 
with our Technical Advisory Service. 


Reve rc: 
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Why Durable Goods 
Face a Crisis 


(Continued from page 9) 


sellers aren’t worried. Trucking rates 
may not be so low, but turnover of 
buyers should be less rapid, services 
better, operators larger and more re- 
sponsible financially, thus better able 
to buy improved equipment. Per- 
haps, too, efficient service will create 
as much new business in the future 
as low rates have in the past. 
Though few potential bus and truck 
routes remain unexploited, greater 
volume on present routes would mean 
more demand for equipment. The 
traffic which existing roads can han- 
dle is a limiting factor, however, and 
already congestion on city streets is 
worrying operators of local truck 
fleets. Most markets for convention- 
al types of trucks have been well de- 
veloped, but the replacement market 
is a huge one, and new types of equip- 
ment (diesel-powered trucks and 
busses and motorized “milk wagons,” 
for example) may create new eco- 
nomic factors and new markets. 


AIRPLANES. Annually soaring to 
new highs in passenger, mail and ex- 
press volume, the airlines are en- 
terprising buyers of the. newest in 
equipment. Some of them, at least, 
are now approaching the point where 
they can make profits without mail- 
contract subsidies. But by and large, 
mail contracts are still vital to air- 
line equipment-buying programs. 

‘Few if any new basic routes will 
be opened, but greater traffic density 
holds tremendous possibilities for 
buying of new equipment. And don’t 
forget the many branch lines which 
may one day be justified and, above 
all, the rapid extension of transocean 
services which is just beginning. 

Against this bright picture, private 
flying presents a dismal one, and one 
liable to remain so until someone 
comes along with the long-sought 
revolutionary plane which is low in 
price and safe enough. for the aver- 
age man to fly. 


MACHINERY. Most industries al- 
ready have more machines. than can 
profitably be kept busy. Therefore 
the hopes of machinery makers must 
rest upon growth of new industries, 
upon the creation of machines which 
(perhaps by drastically lowering 
costs) will broaden the markets of 
existing industries, or merely upon 
helping one manufacturer to com- 
pete more favorably with another. 
It is possible, but not to be counted 
on, that unemployment-insurance 
laws, by putting a premium upon pay- 
roll reduction, may stimulate machine 
replacement of hand operations. 
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Lately, tiachinery makers have 
combined modernized salesmanship 
and new and more efficient products 
into a type of selling-dynamite new 
to the machinery industries. But, at 
best, this kind of work can blast out 
only a few minor logs in the jam. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. Generat- 
ing and transmission equipment is 
all tangled up in holding-company leg- 
islation. Holding companies report 
that they are ready to buy vast quan- 
tities of these durable goods when 
they know for sure’ whether they’re 
going to be allowed to live, which in- 
dicates that a large replacement mar- 
ket exists. Until then, they don’t 
want to commit themselves. Govern- 
ment power projects now being built 
are only minor offsets to this hesi- 
tancy, and in themselves create new 
hesitancy among privately owned 
public utilities. Meanwhile, electric- 
power production, jumping from new 
high to new high, has riveted atten- 
tion on the industry’s capacity to meet 
further increases in demand. 

The rate question, too, has a bear- 
ing on capacity and new-equipment 
buying. Average rates are declining, 
and lower rates mean cheaper-to-op- 
erate electrical apparatus for home 
and factory, thus opening new mar- 
kets and creating new demands for 
equipment to generate and distribute 
energy. Finally, there’s the question 
of taxes, so common to all other in- 
dustries. Are the public utilities so 
heavily taxed that they’re being 
drained of the money or deprived of 
the credit which would normally be 
used to buy new equipmentf In 
some cases, at least, it looks very 
much as if they were. 


AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT. 
Air conditioning’s market in theatres, 
factories, restaurants, hotels and of- 
fices is fast being developed, but only 
in railroad cars has any respectable 
chunk of the market been bit off. 
Very little progress has been made in 
home installations. On the whole, the 
air-conditioning industry stands to- 
day where electrical refrigeration 
stood fifteen years ago. Selling a 
high-priced product, its most vital 
problem is to get on a mass-produc- 
tion basis by cutting prices—to in- 
crease sales so costs will be cut; and, 
as costs are cut, to reduce prices so 
sales will increase. The replacement 
market is negligible. Increased sales 
depend on continued invasion of new 
territory and intensive cultivation of 
territory already entered. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. Typewriters 
are now a staple article with few op- 
portunities for unearthing entirely 
new buyers, but with plenty of op- 
portunities for creating replacement 


demand through improved products. 
Dictating machines, however, are 
miles from saturation; as is the case 
with air-conditioning equipment, huge 
new markets can be developed by 
further educational and missionary 
work. The records which must be 
kept by government and employers 
under the Federal social-security act 
are now creating what is in effect a 
new industry with new sales oppor- 
tunities for tabulating and calculating 
machines and card records. 


Il. Consumers’ Durable Goods 


BuiLpinc. Building, giant of the 
durable-goods industries, has markets, 
mostly for replacement, among pro- 
ducers as well as consumers. But 
the acute need for replacing shabby, 
ramshackle homes with decent living 
quarters has centered attention on 
housing. A 1935 home is an improve- 


‘ment on the house of 1895, but not 


so very much of an improvement 
when you think it over. Furthermore, 
the buyer must pay far more for it. 
Compare these conditions with the 
precisely opposite ones in the auto- 
mobile, electric-refrigerator and other 
progressive industries. The. differ- 
ence, of course, lies in high material, 
labor and financing costs and anti- 
quated construction methods which 
are much the same as a century ago. 


Very little has been done to. rem- 
edy the situation. Mass housing in 
giant blocks of apartment buildings 
is a less-than-half-way solution; it 
helps only city dwellers and it helps 
them only slightly because high land 
and building costs and taxes must 
be paid for from rent. A revolution 
in methods is desperately needed be- 
fore the indpstry can create sound 
replacement markets by offering 
something better at lower cost. Pre- 
fabrication may be the ultimate an- 
swer. But it hasn’t been a success 
so far. Prefabricated houses which 
are attractive places to live in cost 
too much; prefabricated houses 
whose price is within reach of the av- 
erage purse do not make particularly 
pleasant dwellings. 


AUTOMOBILES. Full credit for an 
outstanding job of developing mar- 
kets, both new and replacement, must 
be given the automobile industry. Its 
accomplishments in stimulating re- 
placement demand by creating bet- 
ter products stands as an object les- 
son for other industries. But even 
the automobile industry bumps up 
against hard facts when it considers 
entirely new markets. And the hard- 
est facts are increasing traffic con- 
gestion and increasing taxes, both of 
which discourage car ownership. Au- 
tomobiles need roads to travel on, and 
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A better hotel location could 


not be found for those who 
are visiting New York for 
business or pleasure. In the 
very center of the mid-town 
: shopping district; the thea- 
tres within easy walking, 
with entrance to the Grand 
Central Station and the Sub- 
way system. And besides its 
ideal location, the Roosevelt 
is a pleasant and comfort- 
able place to live. The rate 
is $4 single and $6 double. 
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to-day there are twenty-two passen- 
ger cars and four trucks for every 
mile of rural hard-surfaced road—a 
motor vehicle for each 200 feet. More 
and better roads, and relief of city 
traffic congestion would creat entire- 
ly new buyers of cars among people 
who had no use for them previously. 
But new roads and traffic relief cost 
money, and new taxes might be neces- 
sary to pay for them. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES. Number 
of wired houses is usually taken as 
the top limit of the market for vac- 
uum cleaners, ranges, refrigerators, 
oil burners, washing machines, radios 
and all the rest. But this ignores the 
reality of buying ability, and already 
a few appliances — electric irons, 
washing machines and refrigerators 
among them—are at the point where 
replacements are accounting or soon 
will account for the majority of sales. 
This situation, however, holds no ter- 
rors for industries which, like these, 
have consistently improved their prod- 
ucts from year to year. 

Electric ranges face vast poten- 
tial markets, but to the extent that 
they are won, gas, oil and coal ranges 
will lose. The same thing is true of 
the battle between oil burners and coal 
furnaces, and between gas and elec- 
tric refrigerators, though the kero- 
sene refrigerator opens new possibili- 
ties in homes not served by gas or 
electricity. Rural electrification will 
open up new fields for . electric 
servants on the farm, but the 
market will be small compared 
with those already entered. By 
and large, the future of household 
appliances depends on the skill of 
their makers in creating replacement 
demand and in cultivating more in- 
tensively the markets into which they 
already have driven sizable wedges. 


Furniture. As long as people 
marry, new buyers of furniture will 
be coming into ‘the market. But the 
inevitable decrease in rate of popu- 
lation growth means that the honey- 
moon market will become less impor- 
tant and the replacement market more 
important. Furniture is replaced be- 
cause it’s worn out or out of style; 
in either case, the living standards of 
the consumer and the buying power 
of his furniture dollar are the all- 
important factors. The furniture in- 
dustry, by itself, cannot do a great 
deal about living standards, but it 
can do a lot about increasing fhe 
dollar value of its products. Up to 
now, it hasn’t. But one or two com- 
panies have made a start toward cut- 
ting costs and prices by combining 
mass-production principles with the 
simplicity of the semi-modern style. 
Their success should be a lesson to 
their competitors. 





Cashing In on 
Roosevelt 


To investors who are complaining 
about the Roosevelt administra- 
tion: 


Naturally, Hoover securities have 
gone down. But Roosevelt se- 
curities have gone up. They are 
going up very much more if he is 
re-elected. 


The Babson Organization is en- 
deavoring to get clients into 
Roosevelt securities instead of 
urging them to hang on to Hoover 
securities. Investors who are will- 
ing to recognize and profit by the 
new conditions are invited to sub- 
scribe for Babson’s Reports. 


We now have available a few extra 
copies of our recent report entitled 
“Cashing In on Roosevelt.” Would 
you like a copy gratis? : 
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Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 


























GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—al/ on a simple little 
machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers— are rapidly 
g the big results 
- messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 
to $150. Write on business } 
stationery and receive sample ff] REP iF 
eards for your line. : “4 me 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street 
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STOCKS UP OR DOWN 1936? 


The stock market for 1936 will be mixed 
and uncertain due to presidential election, 


avoid losses, 

Master Time Factor and Cycle Theory to 
guide you right. Our method ‘has stood 
the test for years. 

Our 1935 Forecast, issued November, 
1934, foretold the 1935 bull market from 
August to November. With our 1936 
FORECAST— NOW READY — you can 
plan your market campaign for the new 
year and take advantage of the long pull 
trend or minor a Se $100, in- 
cluding monthly supp ts giving list 
of best stocks to buy and sell. Tri-weekly 
Letter and 1936 Forecast, $150 per year, 
or Weekly Letter with Forecast $125. 
Tri-Weekly Letter alone $15 per month. 

COTTON AND WHEAT will be very 
active during 1936 with some profit-paying 
moves. Our Forecast will help you to 
trade to better advantage. Cotton Fore- 
cast $100; Grain Forecast $100. Either 
Forecast with Tri-weekly Commodity 
Letter, $150 per year. Tri-weekly Letter 
alone $15 monthly. 

PERSONAL SERVICE: Traders and 
investors with accounts of $3,000 and 
will profit by subscribing to yc 
Service. Details on request. 

1935 Forecast and proof of accuracy 
free—Ask for C-3. 


88 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 








W. D. GANN SCIENTIFIC SERVICE, INC. 








. 
BARGAIN STOCK 


About a year ago we selected HOU- 
DAILLE-HERSHEY “B” as a_ bargain 
stock. It was then selling at 6%. Since 

_ then it has sold above 30. This is an un- 
usually large profit to make in a year, 
but it demonstrates what can be done even 
under trying circumstances. 

We have selected another issue which, in 
many respects, looks like another HOU- 
DAILLE-HERSHEY. It is a stock in which 
you might, in the months ahead, secure 
greater-than-normal profit. It is an issue 
in which we have great confidence. It is 
selling around $11 a share. It is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Send for 
a free analysis of this issue—without obli- 
gation, of course. You will also receive 
without obligation an interesting booklet, 
—— MONEY IN STOCKS.” Just 
address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Chimes 


Div. 696, Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 











A TOTALLY DIFFERENT 
STOCK MARKET SERVICE 


Now included with Gartley's Weekly 
Stock Market Review is a new and 
advanced comprehensive course of 
instruction in technical stock market 
trading. This combination will give 
you the benefit of virtually every aid 
that the science of technical trading 
has to offer. You will be greatly 
aided in determining for yourself 
WHEN to buy and WHAT to buy. 
Send for interesting booklet and a 


sample copy of Gartley's Weekly Stock 
Market Review. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC. 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


time duration and the extent of 

the ground covered to suggest that 
the market may have made an inter- 
mediate top on November 19. The 
market gave what should have been 
a “selling signal’? when it penetrated 
our resistance levels—141 Dow-Jones 
Industrial and 111 Times—by a full 
point, on December 13. 

But in over a week of repeated 
testing the market has rejected such 
chart indications. In the first place, 
there was no “follow through” to the 
selling. Second, volume tapered off 
instead of swelling. Third, and per- 
haps most significant, the rails— 
which moved up from November 19 
to December 2, while the industrials 
were sliding down—have held two 
points above their November 19 level, 
according to the Dow-Jones average. 

On three sharp tests during this 
period, the market has “taken it” and 
righted itself, with half-hearted sell- 
ing as much in its favor as the quality 
of support—meaning that sellers 
were loath to follow prices down. 
To “let the market be our guide,” 
then, is to admit that if it were go- 
ing much lower in the immediate fu- 
ture it should have toppled over while 
the scene was set for it. 


Ti is still nothing but the 


Net results have been that, break- 
ing 141, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average has reached a low of 138.33, 
five days later; and breaking 111, 
the Times average has reached a low 
of 109.18, three days later. Relative- 
ly better action of the rails kept the 
latter average, made up of 25 rails 
and 25 industrials, above its previous 
low on the fifth day. 

These results suggest the end of a 
technical reaction and point to the 
tentative conclusion that a new phase 
of the upturn will likely be seen be- 
fore an intermediate top is reached. 
That conclusion also fits in with the 
lack of sufficient volume around the 
November 19 levels, after the long 
advance from the low levels of last 
March, to validate such a top. 

Averages aside, a broad view re- 
veals the market’s “recovery” nature. 
The yeast of recovery is leavening 
what was sodden and depressed. 
Here and there stocks with improv- 
ing prospects sprout up in insistent 
advances, their action the direct op- 
posite of the sporadic weak spots of 
the familiar bear markets of previous 
years. Such movements confirm the 
major trend and reduce the force of 
reactions, for stocks are continually 
being absorbed by long-term invest- 
ment buying. 

In the light of these factors and 
considering its recent action, we 
would expect the stock market to 
move into new high ground on a 
largely expanded volume of trading 
before it has the corrective movement 
which usually follows an interme- 
diate top. That point may not be 
reached before the first or the middle 
of February. Except for agile traders, 
however, it may be good policy to let 
the other fellow have what profit may 
lie between the November 19 highs 
and the peak of the next upswing. 

(Noon—December 23.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 















Wall Street 


Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


sent to me containing “rules” 


| Pe years ago, a card was 
which, on many occasions, I found 


1. Never buy a stock that won’t 
go up in a bull market. The insiders 
are out of it. 


2. Never sell a stock short that 
won't go down in a bear market. The 
insiders have it.. 


3. Sell the stock short that won’t 
go up in a bull market, the moment 
the market turns to the bear side. 


4. Buy the stock that won’t go 
down in a bear market. It will prob- 
ably lead the next rise. 


5. Don’t buy the sympathy stock. 
Don’t buy Southern Pacific because 
Union Pacific has gone up. Every- 
body does this, and it is not often 


7. Also sell the stock that has gone 
up the least. It couldn’t go up; there- 
fore, must go down. 


8. When a bear market turns to 
bull, buy the stock that has gone down 
the most, and also the stock that has 
gone down the least. 


9. Never place a limit on your 
orders—make them at the market. 
Many a good chance for profit has 
been turned into a loss holding out 
for an eighth. 

10. If a stock is a purchase or a 
sale, action should be taken at once. 
The market does not consider your 
trade in its fluctuations. 








| to be of great value. In the belief profitable. Buy the stock that is go- Oils Best Buys for 1936 
that this information will be of value ‘8 UP- The writer ventures the guess that 
to readers, I quote it herewith, with 6. When a bull market turns bear, oil stocks are likely to prove the best 
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S Bis New Year opens with the most favorable begin- 
But what it holds for 


















ning of any in recent years. 
you as an investor, will be determined by the quality of 


management you give your funds. 


This independent investment counsel organization spe- 
cializes in handling accounts ranging from $15,000 to 
$100,000, with the same thoroughness it gives to its larger 


management accounts. 


A booklet descriptive of this management service will be 
sent to interested investors on request. 


; A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
Daye 


Chrysler Bldg. 3 y; New York, N. Y. 
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READ THIS LIST— 


selected at random from the 
hundreds of subjects covered: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 
Business and Market Barometers 
The New Approach te Market Profits 
Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 
Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 
How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 
Successful Principles of Margin 


Trading 
Steck vs. Commodity Trading 
How to Trade in Commodities 
Value of the Cyclical Theory 
How to Handle a Bad Commitment 
Figure Charts — Are They Really 
elpful? 
How to Avoid Worry 
Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 
Professionals “Cross” the Public 
How to Join the Successful Group 
Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 
How Useful Are Advisory Services? 
How to Select Winning Stocks 
The Coupled Formula for Profit 
Profits from Plain Common-Sense 
How to Spot Fake Stocks 
Automatic Theories for Trading 
Government Regulation and Charts 
2 Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 
on 
Selecting the Proper Market Service 
Proper Use of Stop Orders 
How to Correct Market Timidity 


375 pages—11 Charts and Iilus- 
trations. Handsomely bo 
gold stamped. 
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Now It Costs Even Less to Learn 
the Way to Market Profits! 


You can’t stand still and expect to make progress in the 
market. The real profits come to those who not only act 
at the proper time but keep up-to-date on the modern rules 
for success. 


You must ACT to make money in the security markets. 
But you must do more than just act. You must know 
which is the RIGHT action, which the wrong. Market 
habits, market theories, market rules for success are con- 
stantly changing. Have you brought your own knowledge 
up-to-date or are you still taking losses and just hoping 
for the profits that should be yours? 

Here is the one recent book that will put you definitely 
on the path to a new understanding of market conditions, 


to new rules and a new grasp of successful operation and 
future profits. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS.” 

Initiates you into the stock market of today and to- 
morrow. Takes you out of the ranks of the thousands who 
will always lose and places you among the professionals. 


AND NOW IT COSTS LESS—Due to the heavy sale of 
this popular volume, it is now possible to announce a spe- 
cial reduction for cash purchasers. “Stock Market Profits” 
is priced at $5.00. But you can save 20% on this valuable 
book by purchasing it for cash NOW. FORBES cannot 
guarantee this special low price after the present limited 
edition is exhausted—so play safe and order your copy at 
once. Use the coupon below and take this important step 
toward bigger and more certain profits in present-day 
markets. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Copy 


A A AA AS A A A A A SF SF 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s recent book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at the special cash price of $4.00, saving me 20% from 
the regular price of $5.00. My remittance is enclosed. For New York 
City orders, add 8c to cover sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 
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TITLE and FIRM 
‘= Cheek here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will 
be filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
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about the demand or lack of demand 
for its products. The demand for 

line and oil seems almost insati- 
able. Furthermore, it is a product 
that is entirely consumed. There is 
no waiting for it to be worn out. The 
principal difficulty has always been 
related to production, and at this 
time it appears that this part of the 
business is under control. 

The statistical position of the oil 
trade is now the strongest in several 
years. Despite the fact that aggre- 
gate production of crude oil in the 
United States is running slightly 
more than 6 per cent. above 1934 
levels, stocks of crude oil on hand 
have declined steadily. The total of 
all stocks now stands at the lowest 
point in more than ten years. On the 
basis of current runs to refineries, 
such stocks represent supplies for 
only moderately more than 100 days. 
The chief reasons for the statistical 
improvement this year are the record 
high volume of gasoline consump- 
tion, increased demand for fuel oil 
and gas oil, and the fact that despite 
a sharp increase in drilling activities, 
no new crude oil supplies of major 
importance have been developed. 


Oil Stocks Favored 


The oil stocks I favor are Atlantic 
Refining, Gulf Oil, Phillips Petro- 
leum, Pure Oil, Skelly, Socony- 
Vacuum, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Texas Corp., Standard Oil of 
Indiana. Phillips and Skelly have 
been doing exceptionally well this 
year. But in all cases, depreciation 
charges have been so large in recent 
years that it seems likely that some 
part of these charges can be transla- 
ted into net earnings for the next 
few years. From a_stock-market 
angle, the oils are low enough to war- 
rant a considerable rise. For instance, 
the average price of Texas Corpora- 
tion from 1922 to 1924 (before the 
big boom) was about $45 a share. It 
advanced to 74 in 1928, declined to 9 
in 1932, and is now about $27. In 
other words, it has not yet advanced 
to where it was before the boom com- 
menced. 


Other Favorites 


Other stocks likely to do well this 
year are Consolidated Gas of New 
York, New York Central, American 
Crystal Sugar (which earned more 
‘than. $4 a share two years ago), 
Loew’s, Timken-Detroit Axle, Swift 
& Co., Swift International, Liquid 
‘Carbonic, Interstate Department 
Stores. American Smielting and Gen- 
eral Motors have advanced sharply 
in recent months, but if shake-outs 
occur in these stocks, their purchase 
tis advised. 














9 STOCKS Selected 
for 1936 Profits 


Including issues selling 
between $17-$103 a share 


Ee December UNITED Service prepares for its clients 

a sound investment program for the coming year to take 
advantage of anticipated trends. This year our staff presents a 
list of 12 outstanding stocks to meet the needs of both the 
large and the small investor. 


From Six “Coming” Industries 


Authorities agree that the heavy industries . . . such as building, 
industrial machinery, etc. . . . are in a position to show marked 
earnings gains in 1936. Long deferred replacement demands plus 
present business improvement promise a rapidly expanding market 
for certain heavy industry lines throughout the coming year. 

From the six industries best situated to show the widest gains 
in business volumes, we have selected 12 outstanding stocks for 
1936 profits . . . issues that will quickly reflect continued improve- 
ment in the heavy industries. 


An Exclusive UNITED Feature 


This UNITED OPINION Forecast and Investment Program brings you 
the combined investment judgment of all leading authorities—with the 
convenience and compactness of a single report. By this tested method, 
the 1936 prospects for each industry and each stock are weighed and ap- 
praised. Read below how this Method . . . developed over 16 years of 
continuous service... resulted in the selection of outstandingly profit- 


able stocks for 1935. 


63% Gain in 1935 


Here is the UNITED list recommended in December, 1934, for 1935 profits 
. - Showing today 63% appreciation! 


Advised Dec. Advised Dec. 

ps 1935 at 1935 

American Rolling Mill. . . 29 Fairbanks Morse......... 14 281, 

Deere & Co.. A 33 50 Flintkote “A”’........... 12 321% 
Electric Auto-Lite....... 27 SD. PORWR ce 13 21 
Industrial Rayon........ 26 30 General Refractories Ctfs. 16 31 
Montgomery Ward...... 30 38 United Aircraft. ch. Ie 


Total Appreciation: 122 Points, or 63% 


This tabulation is evidence of the excellence of our original selection. Sale of some of above 
stocks was advised below current prices and funds made available for reinvestment. 


Send NOW for 12-Stock Report — free! 


We want to place this Annual Forecast Report in the hands of thoughtful irivestors 
to demonstrate the reliability of UNITED OPINION Forecasts. Send for an intro- 
ductory copy—NOW! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY TO 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without obligation, your Annual Forecast Report, including the UNITED 
OPINION selection “The 12 Best Stocks for 1936 Profits.” 
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Bis) 





tDeficit. _ tacndng Prices on old stock. Ga), Ba extra. (b) Year ended 
(e) Year ge pril 30. (f) Year ended Ma 
October 3 
mated. P 


30 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1935 
Shares Value 1934 m=months 
746 369 $0.62 $0.62, 9 m 
40 4.93 4.66, 9 m 
1,500 12 | See Ae 
4,153 15* 112¢ 0.707,9m 
23 0.99 0.94,9 m 
2,402 81 BS! 25 ee 
28 0.794 1.03, 9 m 
2,474 61 as ae 
600 108 8.90¢ 4.58t, 6 m 
t Nil 11.12+ 10.7 
6 eee ee 
15 591+ 2.61¢, 6 m 
12 RS Sa 
33 0.50 1.71,9 m 
47 1.63 1.51, 6m 
450° 148 eS A ee oe 
18,662 130 6.52 4.86, 9 m 
3,134 36 BBE ESE 
400 9 20.64F 2.107, 6 m 
8,674 55 0.224 0.91, 9 m 
10 SMa eS 
22 1.717" 0.45>+ 
262 0.33 0.13, 10 m 
53 2.07 0.71, 9 m 
32 16.2172 7.994,9 m 
17 4.637 3.34 
127 2.41¢ 1.78, 10 m 
44 4.37 3.16, 9 m 
12 0.91 0.93, 9 m 
121 1.87+ 0.944, 9 m 
30 fe 2° Se 
23 3.06 3.55, 9 m 
736 79 7.408 1.76, 5 m 
745 76 4.25 3.13, 9 m 
5,000 6 0.65 0.52, 6 m 
965 42 4.28¢ 3.36¢ 
512 14 0.86« 0.47* 
195 128 ee? .°) Sveges 
36 ren 
1,800 62 4.07 3.02, 9 m 
51 3.65 3.69, 11 m 
26 2.19 5.35, 9 m 
4 12.49 2.77, 9 m 
16 0.24 0.32 
22 4.12 4.29,9 m 
6 0.89 0.61, 9 m 
5 0.05+ 0.017" 
56 2.18 2.08" 
18 RRR es Clee 
31 4.02 4.23* 
17 1.02 1.19,9 m 
2,530 35 3.16 1.60, 9 m 
450 141 3.72+ 0.95+,6m 
23 EE = ete oe | 
0.29¢ 0.287,9m 
515 242 3.38% 4.294, 10 m 
1,689 117+ 1.66¢, 10m 
700 29 1.64 1.31, 9 m 
13 A RE Ge tee 
11,066 34 3.63 3.19, 9 m 
64 6.28 3.05, 6 m 
11 0.78 1.31, 9 m 
16 1.62+ 1.537" 
119 2.09 * 1.954, 10 m 
386 48 0.77+ 0.45,9 m 
28,846 11 0.59 0.60, 9 m 
11 2.12 1.67, 9 m 
662 45 3.57! ie 
43,500 16 2.00 2.51, 9 m 
15 1.507 1.27, 9 m 
2,000 3 1.32 1.07, 9 m 
13 0.48, 6 m 0.978 
22 0.41 0.45, 6 m 
21 0.69+ 0.177, 6 m 
155 0.43t 0.57, 9 m 


p? ieee ended November 30. 





(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
30. s. = A charges for depletion. 
us 1 per cent. in stock, (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 
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Div. 

Rate 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... 0.60 
Air Reduction............. 5.50a 
Alaska Juneau ............ 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... st 
Alleghany Steel........... 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
ms Chmiaiers ............ _ 
American Can............ Sa 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 7 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.20 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 0.40 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 


Amer. Woolen............. 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of Iil 


eee eee eee eee 


. Assoc. Dry Goods......... 


Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile 


eee ee eee 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... + 
Beechnut Packing ......... 4a 
Bendix Aviation........... 0.25 
Bethlehem Steel........... 
Borden Company 
Borg-Warner ............. 2 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 
Brook. Union Gas......... 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.60 


California Packing ........ 1.50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 

ONS So RIBS. a af 
Cerro de Pasco........... 4 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
oS | ee: Se 3 
CRM Sass cches ve soa 2.25a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.20 
Commercial Credit......... 2.50 


Commercial Solvents....... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 


Consolidated Oil........... 0.25 
Continental Can ........... 3 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 


Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
Cruciate Steel ............ 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 


Diamond Match........... 
Dome Mines.............. 3.50a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.60 
Eastman Kodak........... 5.75 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 0.30 
Electric Power & Light.... 
SS es ae + 
General Asphalt .......... 0.25 
General Electric........... 0.80 
General Foods............. 1.80 
General Mille ......<....0> 3 
General Motors ........... 2.75a 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
oS OS RS errr 1.20 
eee Se Xe See os 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 

anuary 31. 


ear ended August 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 5; ’29-’34 
223- 31; ’28-’34* 
34- 4; ’29-34 
51- 1; '29-34 
26- 5; °31-’34 
355- 42; ’29-'34 
76- 4; '29-34 
158- 29; ’27-'34 
107- 3; ’29-’34 
199- 2; ’29-’34 
150- 3; ’28-’34 
136- 3; ’28-’34 
55- 3; ’29-'34 
144- 3; ’29-34 
130- 5; ’28-" 
95- 13; ’29-’34 
310- 70; '29-’34 
270- 44; ’28-'34* 
33- 2; '28-’34* 
175- 3; ’29-'34 
27- 1; ’25-’34* 
76- 3; 25-34 
298- 18; '29-34 
78- 8; ’28-34 
514- 17; ’28-’34 
67- 2; ’29-’34 
145- 4; '29-’34 
101- 29; ’29-’34 
104- 5; 29-34 
141- 7; ’29-'34 
101- 18; ’29-’34 
87- 3; ’29-’34 
82- 11; ’29-'34 
249- 46; ’29-34 
97- 6; ’29-34 
85- 4; ’26-'34 
99- 6; ’26-’34 
515- 17; °’28-34 
120- 4; ’29-'34 
112- 5; ’27-'34 
51- 10; ’30-'34 
141- 5; ’25-'34 
191- 41; ’29-’34* 
140- 4; ’29-°34 
71- 4: °25-34 
63- 4; ’29-'34 
30- 1; ’29-'34 
182- 18; ’28-’34 
46- 4; ’28-34 
92- 17; ’28-34 
63- 4; '26-'34 
126- 25; ’26-’34 
122- 6; ’29-'34 
24- 1; ’28-'34 
30- 1; ’29-'34 
226- 32; ’29-'34 
170- 8; ’29-’34 
30- 10; ’30-’34 
47- 6; ’27-’34 
231- 22; ’29-'34 
265- 35; ’29-'34 
174- 8; ’28-'34 
104- 2; ’29-'34 
94- 2; ’29-'34 
83- 5; ’29-'34 
96- 8; ’30-'34 
78- 19; ’29-'34 
89- 28; ’28-'34 
92- 8; '29-'34 
153- 6; ’25-'34 
143- 8; ’27-'34 
82- 8; ’28-'34 
106- 2; ’29-'34 
155- 6; '27-’34 
155- 5; ’27-'34 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Prices 1935 Ee Agee Yield 
High Low % 
24% - 22 2.7 
173 “108% 165 3.4 
20%- 13% 15 8.0 
3%- NU 2 sins 
30%- 21 29 3.5 
173-125 152 4.0 
37%- 12 33 BAS 
1495-110 132 38 
3254- 10 ager 
94%- 2 ae 
11%- 4% 10... 
27%- 9 24 Ry: 
23%- 10 23 rns 
32%- 15% 30 4.0 
6454- 31% 58 0.7 
70%- 50% 51 3.9 
160%4- 98% 153 5.9 
107 - 74% 97 5.2’ 
10%- 4% 9 rat 
- 8 27 eo, 
6%- 3% 5 aa 
18%- 7% 16 Pe 
50%4- 35% 55 36 
28 - 20% 27 3.7 
45%4- 15 36 a 
6%- 1% 5 at 
18 - 7% 16 aca 
95 -72 87 4.6. 
2444- 11% 21 ) Bag 
51%- 21% 46 pat 
%- 21 26 6.1 
65%- 28% 63 3.2 
,- 36% 42 71 
71%- 43 52 5.8. 
28 - 13% 25 2.4 
424%-HN% 34 4.4 
16%- 8 15 ae 
111%- 45% 99 da 
653%- 38% 54 74 
61%- 36 56 54 
53%- 37% 50 5.6 
- 31 87 3.4 
93 - 72% 85 2.6. 
154- 3% 14 14 
58 - 39% 47 5.3: 
cael 16% ” 42 
34%4- 15% 31 az 
ware ° ae ee 
99%- 62% 84 35 
30%4- 15% 30 3.3: 
783%- 69 44. 
3514- 14 ES 
84- o% 6 sink 
3%- a 
43%4- AL 37 ae 
19%- 1 16 ack 
41 - 263 37 4.08 
44%- 34% 42 8.3 
146%4- 865, 136 2.6: 
172%-110% 155 3.7 
4- 19% 35 0.8: 
%- 1% ee 
14 - 7% 12 may 
22%-11% 22 12 
0%- 20% 36 2.2" 
37%4- 30 32 5.6. 
72%4- 59% 67 4.5. 
ro ish 55 5.0° 
414-1 40 2.5 
19%4- 12 18 5.5. 
22 - 14% 20 6.0¢ 
- 7% 12 aE 
26%- 153% 21 
- 9% 33 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year endedt 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti-. 





Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 


Par Shares Value 1934 m=months 1 Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702 $6 wy a 9m Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 144- 26; ’27-'34 81%4- >) 77 3.9 
100 400 112 03+ 65t, 10m Hudson & Manhattan...... - 74- 4; '24-’34 5%- 2 eee 
No __1,545 16 2 10+ * 16,9 m Hudson Motor............ re 100- 3; ’27-'34 174%4- 6% 17 
100 350 =) mee a Interboro Rapid Transit (r) .. 59- 2; ’29-’34 23%- 8% 18 wi 
No 703s 49 9.38 7.39,9 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52; ’29-'34 90%4- 149% 188 3.2 
No 4246 55 Rs Sse 0 a ee eee 1.20 142- 10; ’28-'34 65%- 34% 61 2.0 
No 1458 i141 1.14 1.14,9 _m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.80 73- 4; ’28-'34 47%4- 22% 43 20 
No 6400 39 0.32 oe 2 | AM , Oe Es. . 0 oe vc veeee iy 149- 3; ’29-'34 14 - 5% 13 aie 
No 750 34 0.22 1.57,9 m Johns-Manville ............ 0.75 243- 10; ’29-'34 9914- 38% 90 0.8 
No 1,110 - 15 1.07* 1.05* Kelvinator Corp........... 0.90a 91- 3; ’26-’34 18%- 10% 14 6.4 
No 10,769 29 0.538 0.32,6 m Kennecott Copper.......... 0.80 105- 5; ’29-'34 30%- 13% 28 2.8 
10 5,518 17 RRR ES hed cso aen'es 1 92- 6; '26-’34 27%- 19% 25 3.8 
No 1,831 26 2.32 1.30,6m Kroger Grocery........... 1.60a 132- 10; ’28-’34 32%- 22% 26 6.1 
2 2277 38 ee: at) sowie Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 34; 24-34 120 - 94% 106 4.7 
No 1464 49 4.50! S59 am. Loews, Wy... cms :.<... 2.50a 96- 8; ’29-'34 55%- 31% 52 48 
25 522 42 2.07 1.60,9 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 2 87- 16; ’29-'34 415%- 33 40 5.0 
10 ~=—:1,872 18 mee. < écties Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 32- 8; ’29-'34 26%4- 18% 24 5.0 
No 300 = 58 6.20 3.46,6m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-'34 131 - 90% 122 3.3 
No 627 62 0.03 0.907,9 m Mack Truck.............. 1 115- 10; ’28-’34 281%4- 18% 27 3.7 
No 1,502 41 2.02» 1.95» aay 2 256- 17; ’29-34 57%4- 30% 52 3.9 
10 +1858 30 0.45 0.78,9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.40 45- 4; ’26-’34 — 4 18 2.4 
100 828 25 2148+ 19.36¢, 10m Missouri Pacific (r)....... Se 101- 1; ’29-’34 ek wed 
No 4517 27 0.18> 1.73.9 m Montgomery Ward........ ‘8 157- 4: ’28-’34 ox. 21% 39 aa 
No 2,730 14 0.617" 0.42,9m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 19%4- 11 19 5.2 
10 6,289 15 1.57 0.94,9m National Biscuit........... 1.60 237- 20; ’28-’34* 363%%- 22% 32 5.0 
No 1628 2 0.89 0.61,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-34 23%- 13% 21 2.3 
No 6,263 11 0.94 0.49,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 87- 10; 29-34 20%4- 12% 20 6.0 
No 2,022 17 5.51 2.08,9 m National Distillers Products 2 125- 13; ’28-’34* 344%4- 23% 30 6.7 
No 5,456 19 0.85 0.80" Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 72- 6; '26-34 14%- 4% 10 6.0 
25 2,157 5O 2.81 3.99,9m National Steel............. 1.50a 77- 13; ’29-’34 83%4- 40% 77 2.0 
No 5,041 141 1.52¢ 1.03t+, 10m New York Central......... as 257- 8; ’29-'34 293%4- 12% - ee 
100 1,571 103 6.42¢ 423,10 m N.Y..N.H.&Hartford (r) .. 133- 6; ’29-’34 814- 258 4 3. 
No 603 27 1,04. 1.23* North American........... 1 187- 10; ’26-’34 2 - 25 4.0 
25 6261 28 1.53 1.45,9 m _ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 12; ’27-34 as 1% 30 5.0 
No 15,000 3 0.49} 0.05,9 m Packard Motors........... ‘7 33- 2; ’29-34 7%4- rt bas 
50 13, 168 989 1.43 1.38, 10 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 110- 6; ’29-’34 32%4- 4 30 3.3 
No 5,503 31 2.95 2.608 Public Service of N. J..... 2.40 138- 28; ’27-’34 46%4- 20% 43 5.5 
No 3,820 64 0.77 0.137, 9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 99- 3; ’27-34 52%- 29% 36 4.1 
No 13,131 Nil 0.1 0.10, 9 m Radio Corporation......... nk 115- 3; ’29-'34 12%- 4 13 Pm 
SS a. ae 0.01 0.44,8 m Remington Rand Inc....... Se 58- 1; ’27-’34 20%- 7 19 ode 
10 9,000 15 ES sc ek eens Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’34 585%- 43% 55 5.5 
No 4795 39 2.35 3.13 Sears, Roebuck............ 3.25a 198- 10; ’27-34 69%- 31 65 5.0 
15 31,154 20 eS ce tare. Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.30 21- 5; ’31-’34 1534- 10% 14 2.1 
No "746 32 1.95* 1.82 South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-34 28%- 20 25 4.0 
2 3,184 # £25 1.18 1.19,9 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 10; ’27-’34 27 - 10% 24 6.0 
100 3,772 193 0.11 0.10, 10 m Southern Pacific........... ite 158- 6; ’29-'34 25%- 12% 22 os 
100 1,298 163 4.46+ 3.867,10 m Southern Railway......... in 165- 2; ’28-’34 16%- 5% Sas 
No 12,645 4 1.06 0.69,9 m Standard Brands.......... 0.80 89- 8; ’26-34 19%- 12% 15 5.3 
No 2,162 56 aes, Bede Standard Gas & Electric (r) .. 244- 3; ’29-'34 9%- 1%  aaere 
No 13,103 43 1.41 1.20,9 m Standard Oil of California... 1 82- 15; ’26-'34 387%- 27% 37 2.7 
25 25,856 44 8 hese “cab AC Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-34 50%- 35% 49 25 
10 1,751 “7 4.79 3.79, 9.m Sterling Products ......... 3.80 67- 46; ’33-'34 68 - 58% 63 6.0 
5 1,247 9 0.46 1.07,9 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.75a 77- 2; 29-34 185%- 6% 17 4.4 
25 9,350 35 ee eg oe Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; '26-'34 27%- 16% 27 3.7 
No 3,840 15 1.81 1.37,9m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’34 363%4- 28% KH] 6.7 
No 2,412 17 1.45 2.41,9 m Timken Roller Bearing..... 3a 139- 8; ’29-'34 72Y%4- 28%. 64 47 
No 23,622 6 MO ee a Transamerica ........<.... 0.30 67- 2; ’29-’34 13%4- 4% 13 2.3 
No 29 3.62 2.78,9 m Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 2.50 182- 7; ’28-34 87%- 534 & 3.0 
No 9,001 25 2.28 1.88,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 2 140- 16; ’29-’34 75%- 44 71 28 
25 4386 28 0.66 0.91,9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 58- 8; ’28-’34 22%- 14% £22 4.5 
100 2,223 199 135,8m Union Pacific:.........66... 6 298- 27; ’29-34 111%4- 82% 106 5.7 
5 2,087 7 0.01t,4m 0.24,9m © United Aircraft ........... #% 162- 7; ’29-'34* 244- 9% '33 ona 
No 14530 32 0.17 0.06,9 m United Corporation........ ae 76- 2; ’29-34 7%- 1% 7 oe 
No 2,925 55 4.15 2.53,9m United Fruit.............. 3 159- 10; ’26-'34 92%- 60% 65 4.6 
No 23,252 11 1.19 1,13 United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-34 18%4- 9% 17 5.6 
No 391 33 4.04 0.70,6 m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 2 . 244- 13; ’28-’34 505%4- 35% 45 4.4 
No 397 4 8.647" 2.58t,9m _ U. S. Leather............. te 51- 1; ’28-34 9Y%- 3% 9 <ul 
20 600 36 0.30 0.25,6m_ Uz. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-’34 22 - ra 21 2.3 
No 837. 2 0.55¢ 0.38t,9m Uz. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’29-'34 11%- ee 
No 1,464 10 See Rie Oe OS Bi oc ceric tence. a 65- 1; ’29-'34 17%- on 15 dies 
50 529 78 8.35 9.74,11m_ U.S. Smelting, R.& M... 8 141- 10; ’32-’34 124%4- 92 93 8.6 
100 8703 173 eee: a BT Bo vkntroeccccess is 262- 21; ’29-34 50%- 27% 45 ios 
100 §=1,045 195 2.15 3.27,9m Western Union ............ 2 272- 12; ’28-’34 77%- 20% 73 2.7 
No 3,172 16 0.21 0.01¢,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-34 35%- 18 33 1.5 
50 582 66 0.047 3.32,9 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 1 293- 16; ’28-’34 9834- 32% 93 1.0 
10 9,750 18 3.31 a Ay BE Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-'34 65%- 51 55 43 
Deficit. *Inclu i Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
a Year i ®) ding rif 30. gp old stock May 3, Posty , to tal } he een = %) gues E 2 31. GS vess pone Sessenten 30. (nm) Year ended 
,Octeber 31. yarns November 30. in charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Ph cent. in stock. te) Plus * per cent. in stock. 
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YOUR SON IN 1936 








CARL D. SMITH, {71 BABSON PARK 


» MASS. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and: traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
































A Financial Adviser 
Is Just As Necessary To You As 
Doctor, a Lawyer, or a Dentist 


The Daily Stock Market Guide 
TELLS YOU EVERY DAY 
WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
38 POPULAR MARKET LEADERS 

To Prove Its Value To New Readers 


WE WILL WIRE YOU (COLLECT) 


AS IT SELLS 3 POINTS — OUR 
Purchase Price You Send Us 
$20 FOR A MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION 
. Service Free Till eg ne Makes Good 
Contract Void Unless 
Stock Advances 3 Points In 30 Days. 
Opinions Are Based On Hourly, 
Daily, Weekly, and Monthly Charts. 


The Financial Advisory Service, Inc. 
32 Broadway, New York 








THE WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH Co. 


New York, December 17, 1935 
DIVIDEND NO. 283 Sen 


The Board of Directors of this Compan 
declared a dividend of $2.00 a share payab 
of surplus on January 15th, 1936 to stockholders 
of record of December 27th, 1935. 

G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer 








The value of Forbes 
the 


advertiser is based 


Magazine to 


upon its essential 


value to the reader 
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Tire Shares 
As 1936. 
Speculations 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


OMBINED 1934 sales of the four 
largest rubber companies, Good- 
year, United States Rubber, Fire- 

stone and Goodrich, were $443,000,- 
000, but their aggregate net profits 
were. only about $11,600,000, or less 
than 3 per cent. of sales. For 1935, 
sales will be quite a bit higher than 
in 1934, and profit margins will be 
slightly wider, but the industry is 
still far from showing impressive 





sumer but have been a barrier to ade- 
quate returns to stockholders. Better 
tires sold at lower prices, plus de- 
pression influences, combined to hold 
aggregate dollar sales in 1934 to 60 
per cent. of the 1926 level. With a 
definite expansion in sales taking place 
again, increased profits could accrue, 
especially should efforts being made 
to abolish unsound merchandising 
methods widen unit profits only mod- 
erately. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
is the largest producer of rubber 
products in the world. It is estimated 
that about 75 per cent. of dollar sales 
is contributed by the tire and tube 
division. Sales in the prosperity year 


_ 1929 amounted to $256,000,000 and 


net income was more than $18,000.- 
000, or better than $9 a share on 
the common. In the depression year 
1932 sales fell to $109,000,000, or 
about 42 per cent. of the 1929 level. 
In 1934 sales recovered to $136,800,- 
000 and for 1935 they are expected 
to show a substantial increase over 
the preceding year. 

In the first half of 1935 Goodyear 








profits. earned $3.17 a share on the preferred 
However, potentialities of large stock, on which there is an accumula- 
TIRE COMPANY STATISTICS 

Common Fixed Chges. Per am Earned Per Sh. 

Shares Approx. Sales & Pref. of . on Common 

Outstanding Price 1934 Div. Req. Sales 1929 1934 

Goodyear Tire ...... 1,542,499 21 $136,800,764 $9,189,000 67 $9.34 nil 
Firestone .......... 1,897,597 23 121,670,572* 5,596,000 46 327 $071 
Gootirigh ......ccees 1,156,101 11 103,871,718 4,500,000 40 453 0.45 
U. S. Rubber...... 1,464,371 14 105,476,872 8862000 84 0.88 nil 


* Fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1935. 








earnings exist in an industry enjoy- 
ing the huge volume of the rubber and 
tire companies. They carry large in- 
ventories, crude rubber is at a com- 
paratively low price, and, given rising 
commodity prices, there would be 
inventory appreciation which, in 
terms of the common stocks, would 
amount to a sizable per-share figure. 

Although allied with ‘the booming 
automobile industry, rubber and tire 
common stocks have had no signifi- 
cant recovery. They have not kept 
pace with the rise in other industrial 
stocks. Certainly, the possibilities of 
profit outweigh the risks involved in 
buying the common stocks at pre- 
vailing depressed levels. All circum- 
stances considered, Goodyear com- 
mon looks the most attractive from 
a speculative angle—and it is only 
as a speculation that any shares in 
the rubber group deserve to be con- 
sidered. 

Cut-throat trade practices together 
with marked advances in the quality 
of products have benefited the con- 


tion of $9 a share in back dividends. 

Probabilities are that in 1935 the com- 
pany earned about $7 a share on 
the preferred, with possibly a slight 
balance over for the common. The 
junior stock is a considerable dis- 
tance from dividends in view of the 
arrearage on the preferred stock, but. 
it has better dividend prospects than 
U. S. Rubber or Goodrich common. 


United States Rubber 


The du Pont interests, through the 
Rubber Securities Company, own a 
substantial interest in the United 
States Rubber Company. It is impor- 
tant to note that preferred dividends 
of the company are not cumulative. 
In the first six months of 1935 net 
income of $658,580 was equivalent 
to only $1.01 a share on the pre- 
ferred. No earnings of consequence 
have been shown for the preferred 
or common stocks since 1929. The 
balance sheet as of June 30 last 
showed cash and marketable securi- 
ties of about $12,000,000, while total 
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current assets were about three times 
current liabilities. 

No dividend payments have been 
made since 1928 on the preferred and 
nothing has been paid on the common 
since 1921. Dividends are remote, 
not only because of slender profits 
but also because of $2,000,000 an- 
nually due on the 6% per cent. gold 
notes, due serially to March, 1940. 
Also, there are $4,225,000 of three- 
year secured 6 per cent. notes due 
June 1, 1936. The United States 
Rubber Company ranks second to 
Goodyear in point of dollar sales vol- 
ume. The company owns extensive 
rubber plantations capable of pro- 
ducing approximately one-third of 
the company’s total rubber require- 
ments, 

While both Goodyear and Firestone 
have increasing rubber acreage com- 
ing into bearing, United States Rub- 
ber produces a considerably larger 
proportion of its crude requirements 
than other tire manufacturers. 


B. F. Goodrich 


The B. F. Goodrich Company in 
the first half of 1935 reported net 
income of $1,553,040, equivalent to 
$5.28 a share on the preferred stock 
on which dividend accumulations ap- 
proximate $30 a share. It has been 
rumored that the company expects to 
take care of the dividend arrear- 
age through a recapitalization scheme 
which, presumably, would give pre- 
ferred stockholders common stock in 
lieu of cash. Nothing is being paid 
on the preferred stock although earn- 
ings would appear to justify at least 
moderate payments. Financial posi- 
tion, however, is none too favorable. 
Balance sheet as of June 30 disclosed 
total current assets of $73,000,000 or 
about 4.2 times current liabilities. 


Notes and loans payable amounted: 


to $5,453,000. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 


The fiscal year of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company ends on 
October 31, so that comparatively re- 
cent figures are available for this 
concern. In the fiscal year just ended, 
sales reached $121,600,000, an in- 
crease of approximately 22 per cent. 
over .the preceding year. Net earn- 


ings increased to $5,649,146, a -gain | 


oF 36 per cent. over the previous year. 

Firestone’s earnings were equiva- 
lent to $12.12 a share on the pre- 
ferred and to $1.53 a share on the 
common. As of October 31, 1935, 
total current assets were $66,700,000, 
or 3.4 times current liabilities. The 
company has added more than four 
hundred new mechanical-goods items 
to its line, making it a very impor- 
tant division of the business. 











GOOD NEWS FOR TRADERS! 





This 30-page Booklet Explains How 
TRENDOGRAPHS 


enable you to 


MEASURE MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


PROFITS are being made in the stock 
market today by men who know when to 
buy and sell—what to buy and sell. This 
knowledge is imparted graphically from day- 
to-day by Trendograph Service to provide— 
Market Guidance You Need 


Clearly and concisely, the -booklet illus- 
trated herein tells why the Trendograph 
Pressure Indicator is so surprisingly accu- 
rate as a forecasting device—why it gives 
dependable aid in determining the character 
and extent of the underlying strength or 
weakness in the market at any given time— 
how it enables you always to know what 
position to take marketwise under any and 
all conditions. Specific examples are given 
in support of the broad claims made for 
this superior service, affording conclusive 
proof of its unusual reliability. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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Coupon «-+-+eeeeeccseeces 


. TRENDOGRAPHS, Dept. 5A 
31 Gibbs Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet without obligation. 














BEFORE YOU INVEST 
Make This Test 





Is your investment advisory service 


accurate, clear and terse . 
the professional trader . 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1923 and made 
aconstant 

study of the Stock Market and every 
factor s it for nearly 13 years? 
Is it a tested, tried and PROVEN service 
with an enviable record of profit- 


. equally understandable to the novice and 
P + equally profitable for the small and large 
investment fund? Has the service been— 


Bulletin, by prompt correspondence, by 
careful analysis of present holdings, this 
service can do the same for you as it has 
for so many . 
new money-making year. 


. . it can start you on a 





producing accomplishments under every 

type of market condition? Does science 

back every single recommendation, with 

a gga playing no part in the service? 
as the 


SAME MANAGEMENT painstakingly 


FREE...“Would You Buy... 


Radio or Socony?” 
@ One of these will far ome 














developed the 
service to the point where it is the most 
—* advisory program available? Is 
it e 


ORIGINATOR of most of the forecasting 
factors now so generally 
accepted and used by others? the 
short-swing forecast factor, the major- 
trend the group measurement and 
(© measurement for indi- 


‘Thru the regular Weekly Advisory 


the other. Which will it 

One has an INDEX of GAIN POWER 
of .0309, the other .0411. Because of 
these figures, and for no other reason, 
one of these stocks will go further ahead, 
at a daster pace during the next three 
months. Let us tell you which one... 
FREE to FORBES readers. Just ask 
for ANALYSIS 135-D. 


THE TILLMAN SURVEY 
24 FENWAY ° BOSTON 
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$$ in Inventions 


Bouquet for a Brick . 


Someone sent me a brick for 
Christmas. 

I don’t know that I have any use 
for it. But it stands for something 
very significant: a change, and pre- 
‘sumably an improvement, in a very 
simple item which man was using be- 
fore written history began. 

Elsewhere in this issue (page 8) 
we have pointed out how important 
it is to “Durable Prosperity” that 
makers of durable goods create new 
business by giving new abilities to the 
users of their products. This new 
brick which Santa Claus has brought 
me suggests that no single existing 
product is too old or too simple to 
offer a field for improvement. 

A distinctive characteristic of this 
brick is that, although containing the 
usual amount of clay, it has but two- 
thirds of the weight of an orthodox 
brick. The air has been squeezed out 
of the clay, leaving sixty-five square 
and symmetrically arranged air shafts. 
Among advantages claimed, besides 
those resulting from weight saving, 
is quicker drying for walls. 


Non-Acrobatic Tub 


In an entirely different field, an- 
other of these little improvements 
which may mean so much to the fu- 
ture of products already familiar, was 
announced in December. This Christ- 
mas present for the public is a non- 
skid bath tub. It is not an inventor’s 


wild idea either, but the actual prod- 
uct of a well established, widely 


known manufacturing company. 
What its value to the public may be, 
any casualty insurance company will 
gladly tell you. 

A particularly interesting point is 
that in the making of this tub two- 
thirds of the traditional weight of a 
cast-iron bath tub is saved. The sav- 
ing results from the use of formed 
instead of cast metal. 


Thank You, Mr. Irwin 


Along the same lines. of potential 
improvement to something well 
known in its present form, I recently 
mentioned the possibility of using 
rubber to cradle railroad tracks. Mr. 
A. C. Irwin of the Portland Cement 
Association read what was said about 
this in ForBEs, and brings to our at- 
tention another possible improvement 
in rail support. Mr. Irwin writes: 

“When one stops to think a little, 
it becomes apparent that there is no 
structure of any kind carrying such 
heavy loads as a railroad track but 
that has some rather elaborate or at 
least some adequately strong founda- 
tion under it. MRaiiroad tracks are 
built on fills of all sorts of soft mate- 
rial and in cuts with equally soft 
material without amy attempt to sta- 
bilize and strengthen that material 
excepting drainage. The loose ballast 
placed upon it has a certain load-dis- 
tributing effect But the high main- 
tenance required to keep railroad 
track in proper line and surface for 
high speed traffic is very heavy. 

“Some years ago the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway built some experi- 
mental track that had a real founda- 
tion under it, but it was too expen- 
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MAYBE YOUR PRODUCT NEEDS 
ALLEGHENY METAL 





Lifelong lustre—super strength—im- 
munity to most chemical action, cor- 
rosion, dents and scratches—infinite 
wear-resistance! 
characteristics stainless ALLEGHENY 
METAL can give your product. Can 
you afford not to use its sales appeal? 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. 





THE SALES IMPETUS | 
ASSURES... 


These are the proven 
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sive to be considered for general use 
by the railroads. 

“There is, however, a scheme for 
constructing a concrete foundation 
under railway track that may prove 
to be within the limits of financial 
acceptance. This consists in con- 
structing a slab under the ballast by 
pouring cement grout into loose stone 
which on hardening of the grout 
binds the loose stones together to 
form a slab of concrete.” 


What 1935 Brought 


This season of the year brings one 
of the most interesting documents, 
the annual review of what’s new in 
electrical equipment, written by John 
Liston. I wish there were room here 
to review the many developments 
which would be of interest to Forbes 
readers. 

Not newest, but certainly of wide 
interest, is the little circuit breaker 
which can be used in the home in- 
stead of a fuse. If an overload throws 
the line out, all you have to do is to 
trip a switch. 

Also not brand new, but just tak- 
ing hold, is the safety transformer 
for industrial applications which con- 
tains a nonflammable and nonexplo- 
sive insulating and cooling medium 
and is said to improve voltage regu- 
lation and reduce overall losses. 

For color control, there is a new 
regulator which graphically plots the 
characteristics of any color. There is 
an electric gauge for measuring the 
thickness of enamel or paint ; a gauge 
which measures the strain on struc- 
tural members of buildings, machine 
tools, etc.; an automatic detective 

for discovering iron particles in food- 
stuffs, in nonferrous metals, and what 
have you; a device which sounds an 
alarm when a furnace or oven hes 
reached control temperature. 

But these are only a handful of the 
items with which electrical manufac- 
turers are creating business. F 


Time Control Moves About 


Add one more to the list of items 
of factory equipment made more use- 
ful by being more portable. The 
newcomer is the portable time- 
recorder, light enough and compact 
enough so that it can be taken to a 
point where one group of then is 
working to-day, and to-morrow can 
be transferred to another location for 
another group. This new develop- 
ment should break down what has 
previously been one of the severest 
limitations of time control. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 





“We Build ‘em to Stay Put!” 


IS CHEERFUL Plymouth worker 

has hands that are as deft, skil- 

ful and steady as a surgeon’s... they 

operate a thirty-five pound motor- 

driven tool which is every bit as pre- 

cise for its job as a modern surgical 
instrument. 


At his position on the half-mile 
long assembly lines, he bolts and 
locks into place an important part of 
the Plymouth steering-assembly. 

And the job is being done in thor- 
ough fashion ...to stay put...to 
stand up...to lust! 

’ These men know that brilliant en- 
gineering has produced a new steer- 
ing design for Plymouth...inwhich 


there just isn’t a trace of road shock. 

This knowledge of superior engi- 
neering in every feature of the Plym- 
outh car seems to inspire among the 
men who build it a special sort of 
care and pride in their workmanship. 

They “get a great kick” —as they 
put it— out of building the cars as 
perfectly as the cars are engineered. 

Because this is a great place for 
good workmen. They have the finest 
of modern tools...everything that 
helps them build great cars. 

Right now, at the rate of three a 
minute, they’returning out the great- 
est cars they have ever built—the 
new 1936 Plymouths... building 


them right ... building them to stand. 
up year in, year out. ) 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Ask for the New 


Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 


5% TIME PAYMENT 


- You can figure it out for yourself. 
1 Start with your unpaid balance. 
2 *Then add insurance cost. 


3 Then multiply by 6%—for a 12 
months’ plan. One-half of one per 
cent per month for periods more or 
less than 12 months. 


*In some states a small legal documentary 
fee is required. 


NO OTHER CHARGES 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


FORBES, JANUARY 15, 1936 
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NEW 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
FOR 1936 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


egar 





The most dependable and most economical trucks 
ever offered by the manufacturer who leads the 


way in saving money for truck buyers 


bene are looking at the most powerful truck in all 
Chevrolet history . . . and the most economical 
truck for all-round duty . . . Chevrolet for 1936! 


Chevrolet has made three major improvements in 
these new 1936 Chevrolet trucks: (1) It has increased 
power. (2) It has reduced operating costs to a new 
record low. And (3) it has modernized truck design 


and construction in every important part and feature. 


The brakes on these big, husky Chevrolet trucks are 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes—the safest ever de- 
veloped. The engine is Chevrolet’s High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine—giving an unmatched com- 
bination of power and economy. The rear axle is a 
Full-Floating Rear Axle of maximum ruggedness and 
reliability. And the cab is a New Full-Trimmed 
De Luxe Cab with clear-vision instrument panel— 
combining every advantage of comfort and conven- 
ience for the driver. 


The new Chevrolet line for 1936 includes a truck for 
every delivery and haulage need . . . and each is a real 


truck with full-strength truck-units throughout. Buy.one , 


or as many as you need, and up will go power and 
down will come costs on your delivery or haulage jobs. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


*NEW GREATLY REDUCED G.M.A.C. 
O TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


eer cost in G. M. A.C. history. Compare (Chevrolet's 
% low delivered prices. 





NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerving ~~ 
“straight line” stops 









NEW FULL-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CABS 


with clear-vision instrument panel 


FULL-FLOATING _ 
REAR AXLE 


to Chevrolet 


NEW HIGH- COMPRESSION — 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE — 
“with increased horsepower, increased torque, 

greater economy in gas and oil . 





fit 


with barrel type wheel bearings exclusive 
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